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NEW ADDRESS 


F ALL goes well, by the time you read this the staff of the Canadian 

Welfare Council will be putting the finishing touches on settling into 

the beautiful new building in Tunney’s Pasture, Ottawa. The formal 
address is 55 Parkdale Avenue. The name “Tunney’s Pasture” is a link 
with Ottawa’s past, when the tract of land now occupied by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, several new Department of National 
Health and Welfare buildings, and now the Canadian Welfare Council, 
was pasture land. There is still a great deal of open space, which will 
be filled within the next few years by other buildings, including the 
main offices of the health and welfare department. To old Ottawans 
Tunney’s Pasture seems far from the centre of town. Actually it is only 
fifteen minutes’ drive from the Union Station to our new quarters 
overlooking a magnificent stretch of Ottawa River and Gatineau Hills 
on the north, with the Houses of Parliament visible on the eastern horizon. 


SEX OFFENDERS 


Small wonder that reports of several recent crimes involving sexual 
assaults on children have aroused cries for violent reprisal. Sexual assault 
is a peculiarly odious form of violence. Any parent would lose his head 
if his own child were a victim, and many shocked citizens have been 
throwing reason to the winds and shouting for the lash, castration or 
life sentences for the guilty, and preventative custody for men whose 
behaviour seems suspicious. 

We do not know the solution for the problem of sex crimes, but we 
do know some of the questions that must be asked about treatment or 
punishment for any sort of crime. Does it prevent further crimes? 
Does it safeguard innocent people? Does it correct the offender? In 
short, does it do what it is meant to do? Flogging and all the other 
measures demanded by the terrified and angry may assuage frightened 
and vengeful feelings, but in themselves they do no more except, perhaps, 
perpetuate the lust for violence in society. 


Level-headed people, no less than the panicky, wish to put a stop 
to sex crimes, but they realize that knowledge of the nature of sex 
criminals is essential before we can act effectively. Some knowledge is 
now available. It indicates that those who commit these crimes are not 
always men who previously showed unmistakable signs of abnormal 
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tendencies; that they may not be, as is often believed, vicious strangers 
wandering about, but neighbours, acquaintances or even relatives of 
their victims. On the other hand it is obvious that many of these offences 
are committed by men who have had previous convictions and whose 
prison terms have not cured them. 


The problem is complicated, is in fact not one problem but many. 
Solutions must be sought by taking into account many kinds of criminal 
and abnormal behaviour and their appropriate treatment, both preventa- 
tive and curative. Effective action may range all the way from legal 
measures (including possibly the revision of some laws) to psy chiatric 
case- finding and treatment to a seemingly simple thing like more careful 
supervision of children and young girls—and of course combinations 
of any of these. Earnest, calm discussion and study by many people 
will help a great deal in devising effective courses of action. 


RECREATION, ORGANIZED OR UNORGANIZED 


As the working week has been reduced from sixty hours to forty- 
eight, from forty-eight to forty-four, and from forty-four to forty, 
a social problem has arisen that would have seemed inconceivable a 
generation or so ago. The problem is the use of leisure time, and more 
particularly the right use of it. It becomes more acute with the 
probability that automation will reduce still further the number of 
working hours necessary to produce goods and services. Recreation has 
become a matter of very serious importance for social welfare in the 
broadest sense of that term. 


Recreation should recreate, which means (according to a dictionary ) 
“refresh, entertain, agreeably occupy.’ ’ Sitting by the fire dreaming is 
recreation; so is playing tennis; so is driving along a river on a summer 
evening; so 1S W atching television; so is designing and making furniture 
for one’s home; and so is study of freely chosen subjects. Recreation for 
most people does not come within the orbit of ‘ ‘organized recreation”, 
or the recreation agency. 


The question then arises, are recreation leaders concerned with all 
the unorganized activities in which people indulge when they are not 
working? The answer is yes, they are indeed concerned w ‘ith them, 
because refreshing, entertaining and agreeable use of leisure time is 
their affair. 


The good recreation leader is interested in whether boys and girls, 
men and women, are able to get full satisfaction from their use of leisure 
time. He is interested i in their being introduced, early in life preferably, 
to many forms of recreation, so they can choose the ones that afford 
them most pleasure, and he is interested in their forming attitudes to 
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themselves and to life that free the spirit for play when work is done. 
The recreation leader is also interested in whether the world around 
offers people facilities for satisfying recreation: theatres, libraries, 

museums, concerts, and the amenities of city and countryside such as 
parks, bicycle paths, open spaces and playing fields. 


Many older people (and some younger ones) pooh-pooh the idea 
of giving attention to the use of leisure. “In my day,” they say, “we 
didn’t have to be taught what to do with our spare time.” Of course not. 
There was not so much spare time, and there were not so many amuse- 
ments, wholesome or unwholesome, competing for the spare dollar. 
‘Today there is more free time and there are more spare dollars. And 
there are more people restless and discontented because the pastimes they 
buy or invent do not fully engage their talents and interests, Leaders 
in recreation (and, for that matter, education and many other things) 
are interested in the quality of people’s recreation. Good recreation 
leaders are not bent solely on making people, willing or unwilling, get 
up and go through the motions of folk dancing. They want to help as 
many people as possible to find richly satisfying ways of enjoying their 
leisure time. 


CANADIAN CORRECTIONS ASSOCIATION 


Elsewhere in this issue you will find the details of the merger of the 
Canadian Welfare Council’s former Delinquency and Crime Division 
with the Canadian Penal Association to form the Canadian Corrections 
Association. The new Association will exist as a Division within the 
Council. 


This merger was the climax of many months of negotiation. It has 
been thought for some time that it is uneconomical to divide the resources 
and support available to the corrections field between two national 
co-ordinating agencies. The merger means that a single organization will 
now serve the entire field. 

A Constitution Committee has been established by the Association 
to take on the delicate task of setting up an administrative framework 
to ensure that the support of all interested groups is utilized. This will 
not be easy. The Association will bring together the public and private 
services, organizations for juveniles and adults, policymakers and workers. 
To see that all these groups get w hat they need from the Association 
will require statesmanship of a high order. 

Happily the Association is under the combined chairmanship 
the Reverend D. B. Macdonald, chairman of the former Delinquency 
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and Crime Division, and Mr. Joseph McCulley, president of the former 
Canadian Penal Association, and these two men have the qualities needed 
to establish the new Association on a firm foundation. 


FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


Idea for letter to Editor: One of 
the book reviews in this issue (guess 
which) is pretty technical and_ is 
meant clearly for social workers. We 
are not a professional journal, and in 
our articles we try to steer clear of 
technical subjects and language. After 
all there is The Social Worker for 
social workers. But in our book re- 
views we pull no punches, and maybe 
we should. How can we know if you 
don’t tell us? 

One correspondent has already (in 
a letter for another purpose) won- 
dered whether the book review sec- 
tion is for “the few” only. Our own 
idea is that if the books themselves 
are for the few—who has time to read 
books anyway?—some of the ideas in 
them may sift through, via the re- 
views, to us who read only in snatches. 

Do you want the book review sec- 


tion as is? More selective? Not at 
all? eee 
Sunday evening thoughts. After a 


day of radio as background to correc- 
ting manuscripts and doing little 
household chores, | am very, very 
sad. The music coming out of the 
loudspeaker on this snowy, overcast 
Sunday has taken the heart out of 
me. Monday is dreadful to contem- 
plate, and T uesday, and Wednesday, 
the whole week, the whole of life. 
Intolerable. One must live, surely, 
or work, and be happy,—or at least 

. But not with this feeling of woe, 
not possibly. 

-And then I think about the music 
that brought on this state of enerva- 
tion. Minor it was, just minor. The 
music of — get-on-with-living-and- 
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enjoy-it is major. So let’s prepare for 
Monday in a major key—let’s play 
the first Brandenburg Concerto, so 
strong, so well formed and so well 
knit. The last movement, partly 
grave and partly playful, starts a 
good train of thought: the counter- 
point of opposing themes (problems! ) 
and instruments (people!) can be 
great fun and even come to noble 
conclusions. ° 3s 


Which reminds me. Have you dis- 
covered Hugh MacLennan as an 
essayist? In his collection, Thirty and 
Three, there is an admirable essay 
that suggests why modern art (in- 
cluding music) is “haunted and dis- 
tracted often ugly and even 
horrifying.” ~“Some time in the 
future”, MacLennan says, “art may 
reflect the tranquillity that Haydn 
knew It will happen because, 
after this age of transition, the 
shadow of Captain Bligh has been 
removed from the whole world.” 

Another essay, “Nocturne in Ot- 
tawa”, is (roughly) about the differ- 
ence between Ottawa and Oxford, 
the one striving for efficiency, the 
other “the most inefficient organiza- 
tion of its kind in the western world.” 
About the provost of Oriel: “Not 
only did the provost have no secret- 
ary, he wrote his few business letters 
in longhand, which made him pause 
to reflect whether or not the letter 
was necessary. Generally he conclud- 
ed it was not.’ 


Read Thirty and Three for food 
for reflection, and for sheer delight. 


M.M.K. 
Canadian Welfare 








SOCIAL WORKERS QUESTION ADEQUACY OF 





TRANSIENT AID 
By J. V. FORNATARO 


ee RANSIENTS in Saskatchewan 
— may receive food, shelter, 
some clothing and emergency 
medical care in some cases.” This 
was the main argument advanced by 
affirmative speakers debating the sub- 
ject. “Resolved that transients are 
adequately provided for in Saskatche- 
wan”, at the December meeting of 
the Canadian Association of Social 
Workers (CASW), South Saskat- 
chewan Branch. 

Miss K. Taggart, debate chairman, 
introduced the subject by defining 
the term “transient” for purposes of 
debate, and by outlining briefly the 
assistance which is currently available 
to transients in Regina. 


A transient was described as a man 
who is single, that is, apart from his 
family at the time, and is in need of 
assistance. His stay in a given com- 
munity is impermanent either because 
he is en route to his home, in search 
of employment, or because he may be 
an habitual migrant either by incli- 
nation or by external pressure. 


In Regina transients obtain services 
through the regional office of the 
Department of Social Welfare. Meals, 
sleeping accommodation, and clothing 
in exceptional cases, are supplied by 
the Salvation Army Hostel which is 
subsidized for the purpose. This ser- 


Mr. Fornataro is director of corrections in the 


vice extends from one to three days 
ordinarily. 

If the transient is soon likely to 
become self-sufficient through em- 
ployment or eligibility for Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefits he may 
have this period of assistance extend- 
ed. Arrangements are made for the 
return of sick transients to their legal 
residences, except that, in cases of 
urgency, emergency medical care 
may be authorized. 

The National Employment Service 
issues Unemployment Insurance bene- 
fits within the limits of its regulations, 
and provides a job placement service. 

Charitable, religious or other or- 
ganizations, and private citizens some- 
times give money or goods to tran- 
sients on compassionate grounds. The 
Department of Social Welfare and 
the Salvation Army, however, are the 
only two agencies in the city having 
an established co-ordinated policy of 
assistance to transients. 

Affirmative 

Affirmative debaters Harold Zuker- 
man and W. Supynuk maintained that 
present services were adequate since 
they provided food and shelter to the 
transient, as well as emergency medi- 

cal care and clothing under excep- 
tional conditions. 

In addition, the Department staff is 


Saskatchewan Department 


of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. He is also publications chairman of the 
organization mentioned in the first paragraph, and it was in this capacity that 
he wrote the article, the report of a debate. By arrangement with the national 
Office of the CASW, we are allowed to print the report so that our less 
professional readers can get the benefit of the views put forward. It is also 
being printed in the February issue of The Social Worker. 
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attempting to spend more time, on a 
selective basis, in interviewing tran- 
sients to determine possible eligibility 
for other forms of assistance or to 


arrange for repatriation to their 
homes when this plan appears suitable. 

A survey of the Regional office’s 
services to transients covering the 
early part of this year had indicated 
that 76 per cent of the applicants 
requested service for one day, and 
that 14 per cent of the applicants had 
= been discharged from jails. 

Longer periods of assistance are 
authorized when the applicant appears 
likely to become self-supporting in 
the near future. Additional assistance, 
it was claimed, would be detrimental 
since it would foster a sense of 
dependency in the transient. 

It was recognized that more effec- 
tive service might be offered by the 
Province if suitable Dominion-Pro- 
vincial financial arrangements were 
in effect throughout the country. 
Lacking such an arrangeemnt each 
province must determine its own 
policy and program in the light of 
its own resources. Within these 
limitations two affirmative speakers 
contended that Saskatchewan offers 
adequate service to its transients. 


Negative 

On the negative side, F. Ewald and 
J. V. Fornataro held that while 
current services meet subsistence re- 
quirements they could not be con- 
sidered adequate, especially by pro- 
fessional social workers who should 
be sensitive to non-physical as well 
as physical needs. 

The adequacy of physical care 
itself came under criticism. The 
hostel tends to be a gathering place 
for aimless men whose idleness is 
sometimes a prelude to trouble. This 
produces an atmosphere which has a 
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bad effect on many transients and a 
positive threat to those with previous 
criminal convictions who are sincere- 
ly desirous of avoiding trouble. 
Many of the latter refuse 
assistance for this reason 
forced to contrive alternative ar- 
rangements. This sometimes leads to 
criminal convictions for begging o 
for vagrancy. The limited manner in 
which assistance may be given, a 
rigid “take it or leave it” policy, 
then, may complicate the transient’s 
problem. A more flexible use of alter- 
natives need not cost any more. 


this 
and are 


KF ven this limited form of assistance 
is denied transients who have con- 
sumed alcohol. Their only recognized 
form of “aid” is to request the hos- 
pitality of the police cells. This 
practice raises questions concerning 
what may be unreasonable demands 
upon the police and about the pro- 
priety of housing innocent men with 
genuine law breakers in an atmos- 
phere involving threat of punishment 
and possibly contributing to despair 
of the future. 

“Transients are people”, it was 
observed; therefore any question of 
adequacy of service must be related 
to qualitative aspects and objectives 
of the service and their likely effect 
on the people involved. It is absurd 
to say that “more assistance would 
encourage dependency” when the 
present system leaves a man little 
alternative to dependency. 

Many transients are not antisocial 
or “bums”. A large percentage would 
gladly make their own way if jobs 
were available. They do not want 
a “handout”. Most would prefer 
earning their own crust and a bare 
room of their own choice rather 
than be on the receiving end of a 
bread line in which they make no 
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contribution to their own or their 
fellows’ well-being. 

While some may complain of the 
unstable character of this group it 
must be acknowledged that the very 
form of our assistance-granting tends 
to force men into migrancy rather 
than encourage their own initiative 
in becoming more stable. 

It would probably cost the present 
aid-giving agencies no more to sub- 
sidize socially worthwhile work pro- 
jects in which transients might be 
employed. The community would 
benefit in two ways. It would have 
useful work performed. It would also 
gain by enabling a group of dis- 
couraged, dependent citizens to regain 
self-respect and a healthy confidence 
in their own ability to manage their 
own. affairs. 

To-day we take care the transient 
does not embarrass us by dying of 
physical neglect on the street. Our 
neglect of the person’s dignity as a 
human being, however, does not per- 
mit us to believe that these services 
are adequate, despite the recognized 
limitations inherent in the scope of 
this debate. 


Group Discussion 

Following the debate, further dis- 
cussion of the problem took place in 
smaller groups. The members agreed 
that the problems of the transients 
affect the nation as a whole and are 
not given sufficient attention to be 
understood and treated constructive- 
ly. This nation-wide problem needs 
and deserves an intelligent solution 
in which Dominion and Provincial 
governments participate. 

At present, however, in the absence 
of a co-ordinated Dominion-Provin- 
cial service, each province should 
attempt to develop flexible programs 
of assistance to transients which are 
likely to be more adequate in effect- 
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ing self-dependence. Out of experi- 
mentation and an exchange of infor- 
mation between provinces there 
should emerge proposals on which a 
sound Dominion-Provincial program 
may be based. 


As far as Saskatchewan is con- 
cerned there does not appear to be 
any indication of a niggardly ap- 
proach to the problem. On the other 
hand, there might be more positive 
alternative methods of providing ser- 
vice, such as subsidized public works 
projects and more attention to prac- 
tices which would reduce seasonal 
unemployment. 


Superior alternative programs 
might well result in economies to 
the community. The working tax- 
payer supports the drifting transient 
in one way or another unless the 
pattern of transiency is either reduced 
or entirely converted to one of sta- 
bility and social responsibility. 

The recipient of transient aid who 
is not helped to become productive 
is frequently subject to conviction as 
a beggar or a vagrant. The taxpayer 
then pays for his arrest, trial and 
conviction, and about $4.50 a day for 
his stay in jail. This might not be 
so lamentable if the cycle were not 
subject to repetition after the tran- 
sient’s discharge. 

The problem of providing gen- 
uinely adequate service to transients, 
then, is worthy of serious research 
and experimentation not only on 
humanitarian but also on economic 
grounds. W hen a solution is con- 
ceived which will help the transient 
to take root with responsibility no 
one is more likely to rejoice over his 
ineligibility for assistance than he will 
be. Until then each community is 
likely to pay the price for a sound 
service whether it gets it or not. 
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Correspondence 


Dear Editor, 

Yesterday Canadian Welfare ar- 
rived on my desk addressed to me. 
Perhaps being a new member of the 
Canadian Welfare Council, I was 
more than curious about or just inter- 
ested in their journal. At any rate | 
put aside my work and scanned the 
whole issue, pausing to read a few of 
the articles, and reluctantly putting 
it aside to return to the daily job. 

You and your staff are doing an 
excellent job of bringing to the fore 
problems that are of vital concern 
and interest to all the people in social 
work. Yesterday, I read “Our Adop- 
ted Children” with interest, noting it 
for people in our adoption work, 
“Put Your Values in Order” is 
tucked away for friends and ‘In-Ser- 
vice Trainees’; “Across Canada” 
brought me up to date in broad social 
issues; ‘““Newfoundland’s Social As- 
sistance Act” was of interest to me 
in view of our own resources to 
people in the Province (and because 
our Miss Leigh had made this one 
of her principal recommendations 
when she was loaned to Newfound- 
land), and finally the review on Miss 
Towle’s new book was pertinent in 
view of my own new position. 

Your headings and the titles were 
descriptive and eye-catching. In a 
very short time I was able to choose 
what I wanted to read and note the 
items that could wait for leisure (? ) 
time. If for no other reason Canadian 
Welfare makes belonging to the 
Canadian Welfare Council of value 
to me—my warm congratulations to 
you and your staff. 

CATHERINE J. SMART 
Vancouver. 
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SUDBURY 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


OFFERS 


Urban and rural work in a depart- 
mentalized agency 

Modern offices and equipment 
E:xcellent working conditions 

A progressive and enlightened 
Board of Directors 

Free Blue Cross 

Contributory pension plan 


A reasonable salary schedule: 
For BSW $3,200-$4,200 per annum 
For MSW $3,600-$4,600 per annum 
For Supervisors $4,000-$5,000 per 
annum 


For MSW $3,600-$4,600 per annum 
immediate openings available. 
Apply to: 
Danie B. FENNy, 
P.O. Box 295, 
SUDBURY, Ont. 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 
A HOMEFINDER 


‘To receive and assess foster and 
adoption home applications in the 
Greater Winnipeg area, to work 
with Public Health authorities in 
licensing of foster homes; to assist 
in the interpretation of the foster 
home program in the community. 
Qualifications: Graduation from a 
recognized school of social work 
preferably with experience in child 
welfare. 
Good supervision, written person- 
nel policies including four weeks 
annual vacation, pension plan, etc. 
Salary: $2880-$3400, depending on 
qualifications and experience. 
Write: 

Miss Asta EcGerrson, 

Executive. Director, 

The Children’s Aid Society 
of Winnipeg, 
184 Alexander Avenue, 
WINNIPEG 2, Man. 
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FOR THE CIVILIAN DISABLED 


REHABILITATION PROGRESS 


Prepared in the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 


HE past 24 months have seen 

considerable development  to- 

wards a Canadian program for 
the rehabilitation of disabled persons. 
This growth is the direct result of 
nation-wide efforts to coordinate and 
establish services for our handicapped 
population. 

It was only during the year 1954 
that most of the Provincial Govern- 
ments appointed Provincial Coordin- 
ators of rehabilitation services. As a 
result, the year that has just passed 
saw significant improvement in re- 
habilitation services across Canada. 

Although the methods of develop- 
ing rehabilitation programs differed 
from province to province, the basic 
approach has generally followed a 
similar pattern as follows: surveys of 
existing facilities; case-finding pro- 
grams; the appointment of Provincial 
Advisory Committees to advise 
governments; work with Provincial 
inter-departmental committees to co- 
ordinate government services; the use 
of training-selection committees to 
study and extend vocational training 
services, and of rehabilitation assess- 
ment teams to evaluate the specific 
needs of individuals. 

All the groups mentioned above 
have usually been active bodies which, 
with the help of local community 
groups and their welfare services, 
have made available to disabled per- 
sons a variety of necessary services 
resulting in a growing number of 
rehabilitated cases. 

Many of our community welfare 
services have played a major role in 
this program, and together with gov- 
ernment and voluntary organizations 
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have provided the qualified assistance 
needed to process a steadily mounting 
flow of rehabilitation applicants. 

Where such whole-hearted and 
timely collaboration has existed, it has 
permitted the provincial rehabilitation 
authorities to obtain practical assess- 
ments of patients’ needs and thus 
provide rehabilitation services with a 
minimum of delay. 

General approval to the program 
and support have been given by 
national groups representing manage- 
ment and labour and by provincial 
and national medical associations. 


Highlights of the Program 

In British Columbia the emphasis 
has been on medical and vocational 
assessment. Procedures for casework 
and case referral are being worked 
out with existing private and public 
organizations in the field. Provincial 
authorities direct cases that have 
come before them to one service or 
another, as may be appropriate. 

In Alberta medical facilities are 
being extended and the Provincial 
Advisory Committee is helped by 
groups in several communities. Various 
groups have amalgamated to form the 
Alberta Rehabilitation Society, and 
this association is organizing work- 
shops in several centres of the Pro- 
vince. The machinery for case-find- 
ing and referral has been set up, and 
already many cases have been closed 
as rehabilitated. 

The long established Saskatchewan 
program continues, with growth in 
the physical restoration centres at 
Regina and Saskatoon. There has 
been expansion of diagnostic and 
treatment clinics at various points. 
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The Vocational Rehabilitation Centre 
of Saskatoon operated by the Sas- 
katchewan Society for Crippled Child- 
ren and Adults continues to do good 
work. The sheltered workshop at 
Moose Jaw has been turned over by 
the Provincial Government to the 
Handicapped Civilian Association. 

A post-graduate course in rehabili- 
tation at the University of Saskatch- 
ewan emphasizes medical problems 
and techniques. Approximately 150 
representative therapists, nurses, social 
workers, psychologists, educators, 
vocational advisers, and placement 
officers, as well as a varying number 
of medical students from the College 
of Medicine, and graduate and student 
nurses of the University Hospital, 
have attended the lectures and demon- 
strations. 

Manitoba has set up a rehabilitation 
commission which works with an 
inter-departmental committee and a 
medical advisory committee. In co- 
operation with the voluntary agencies, 
particularly the Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, arrangements 
have been made for the medical and 
voluntary assessment of applicants, 
and provision of necessary services. 

A central registry of disabled per- 
sons has been established. Vocational 
training is being provided where 
necessary and many cases referred for 
rehabilitation have already been 
closed as rehabilitated. Progress was 
further stimulated by the International 
Great Plains Rehabilitation Confer- 


ence held at the University of Mani- 
toba during the summer. 


Early in 1955, Ontario passed a 
Rehabilitation Services Act and in the 
Fall signed the coordination of reha- 
bilitation of handicapped _ persons 
agreement. A Director of Rehabilita- 
tion Services was appointed and an 
advisory committee established. 

Previously some rehabilitation ser- 
vices had been provided under the 
Unemployment Relief Act, and with 
the new legislation and coordination 
of existing services interest in reha- 
bilitation has received considerable 
impetus. The Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation and the Ontario Medical Asso- 
ciation have each sponsored rehabili- 
tation conferences in Toronto. 

Quebec has considerably expanded 
its facilities for medical rehabilitation, 
and vocational training is being pro- 
vided to the disabled of the Province. 

New Brunswick has expanded its 
hospital facilities and equipped a polio 
and health centre at Fredericton. Five 
physiotherapists and a medical social 
worker are being trained for the N.B. 
service at McGill, and a doctor has 
been employed as chairman of the 
medical assessment team. 

The coordinator’s staff has been 
augmented and full use is being made 
of training opportunities under 
Schedule “R” of the federal provincial 
training agreement. Provincial ad- 
visory and inter-departmental com- 
mittees continue to function and a 
pattern of referral and service have 


REHABILITATION PAYS 


Reports show that 350 disabled people who had cost the 
community approximately $160,000 a year for support are now, 


after rehabilitation, earning $643,000 annually. 


These earning figures do not include housewives who have 
been returned to their daily duties. 
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been worked out. Already a large 
number of people have received great 
benefit from the rehabilitation services 
provided. 

In Nova Scotia, in addition to the 
work of the inter-departmental Com- 
mittee, a rehabilitation assessment 
team has been established and is pro- 
cessing cases, with referrals to its 
medical and vocational people for 
evaluation and provision of services. 
Vocational courses are being provided 
and, following a survey of employ- 
ment opportunities, more disabled 
persons are being prepared for jobs 
in selected occupations. 

Private and public welfare organ- 
izations have joined with voluntary 
groups to form the Nova Scotia Re- 
habilitation Council, and a rehabilita- 
tion centre in Halifax is projected. 

In Prince Edward Island, good 
work is being carried out by a Selec- 
tion Committee, cooperating with the 
Coordinator of Rehabilitation Services, 
which handles the cases referred for 
rehabilitation. 

Newfoundland has carried out an 
elaborate case-finding program ex- 
tending to its most distant settle- 
ments. A provincial rehabilitation 
conference attended by all interested 
officials and agencies was held in St. 
John’s and brought forth a better 
understanding of existing services and 
immediate needs. The _ vocational 
training program has developed rapid- 
ly, and medical services will be ex- 
tended in the near future. A member 
of the provincial coordinator’s staff 
is now studying the rehabilitation 
procedures on the mainland. 


Training Rehab Workers 
With the development of this pro- 
gram, attention has been focussed on 
the urgent need for more trained 
specialists. To help meet this need a 
new school of physiotherapy was 
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established in Alberta. In Montreal a 
school of physiotherapy, occupational 
therapy and speech therapy is train- 
ing more staff. Canadian schools of 
social work are making a study of the 
role of the social worker in rehabilita- 
tion. This study may result in the 
training of more social workers for 
this field. 

In the past two years the National 
Employment Service has carried out 
a program for the further training of 
its Special Placement Officers for 
work with the disabled, in coopera- 
tion with two Canadian universities. 
Local office managers and their staffs 
have taken responsibility for publiciz- 
ing the Department of Labour’s film 
“Everybody’s Handicapped”, and this 
has resulted in wider acceptance by 
employers of disabled persons referred 
to them for jobs. 

The foregoing is but an indication 
of the developing interest and pro- 
gress across Canada. Already, in the 
provinces where the program was 
started early, actual results are being 
shown. Besides the economic gain to 
the country, the human _ happiness 
that must result from the restoration 
of people to activity and usefulness is 
well worth while. 
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AN EXPERIMENT 


REHABILITATION SERVICES FOR INDIANS 


Prepared in the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration 


HE Indian Affairs Branch of the 

Department of Citizenship and 

Immigration has recently under- 
taken an experimental project in Ed- 
monton in connection with the 
rehabilitation of handicapped Indians. 
Although the Branch has been pro- 
viding rehabilitation services in the 
past, this project has been started to 
do for groups what has previously 
been done for individuals. 

Young ex-tuberculous men and 
women have-been given priority in 
this program. For many of these 
people, employment opportunities 
suited to their physical capacities are 
limited on the reserve. The plan, 
therefore, is to provide them with 


training that will fit them for employ- 
ment where suitable work is to be 
found, that is, in industrial centres. 

Those with a reasonable amount of 
education can usually be trained 
without too much difficulty either in 
a vocational training school or on 
an actual job. Training for employ- 
ment, however, is one side only of 
the problem; the other is the social 
adjustment of these individuals to city 
life and, concurrently, their recogni- 
tion as good citizens of the com- 
munity. 

In September, 1955, two rehabilita- 
tion homes were established in Ed- 
monton where young men and 
women under medical supervision 


These girls are moving ahead with their academic studies to lay the foundation 
for training in occupations that interest them. One will become a stenographer 
and another a hairdresser. 
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This non-Indian girl often visits the hospital to play and sing to the patients. 
She taught Joe Mason to play the electric guitar, and he, along with a number 
of the boys who also play, do a considerable amount of entertaining. 


can advance in academic subjects and 
vocational training in preparation for 
employment, and are enabled at the 
same time to become acquainted with 
the wholesome recreational and social 
activities available in the city and 
with families who will offer friend- 
ship. 

When the period of convalescence 
of an individual ends and it is felt 
that he is physically able to continue 
without further assistance, he is 
moved from the rehabilitation home 
to an ordinary boarding house, usually 
with two or three of his friends. This 
leaves room for others ready to be 
discharged from the Charles Camsell 
Indian Hospital to be admitted to the 
home and to benefit from the pro- 
gram. 
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The employment and training-on- 
the-job placements that have already 
been made or arranged indicate that 
the interest and support of employers 
can be enlisted. The successful in- 
tegration of these young folks, how- 
ever, will depend upon many factors, 
including a sympathetic understand- 
ing and acceptance of them by the 
non-Indian residents. Only time can 
tell the degree of success the pro- 
gram will have in this respect. 

If it is found that this rather care- 
fully selected group of young 
Indians becomes ‘satisfactorily ad- 
justed to city life, or at least that the 
majority do, this pilot project will 
undoubtedly be the forerunner of 
other similar efforts elsewhere. 
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“SHARE” SCHOLARSHIP IN PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
$1,500 for one year 1956-57 


Open to graduates of a one year course in an accredited school of 
social work. 


Applicants must undertake to complete their second year of training, 
taking the psychiatric sequence in a school having an accredited psychiatric 
specialization. 

The scholarship carries a commitment to accept employment in a Winni- 
peg social agency for one year following completion of training. 


Applications, including details of training and experience, school and 
work references, must be received by April 15, 1956. Address: Executive 
Secretary, “SHARE”, 442 William Avenue, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, Canada. 


Applications from Master’s graduates who wish to take work for the 
advanced professional certificate will also be welcomed. 


THE COMMUNITY CHEST AND PLANNING 
COUNCIL 


LONDON, ONTARIO 
invites applications for the positon of 


ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Duties: To act as assistant executive director for both Chest and 
Council, but with chief emphasis on all phases of Council work. 

Qualifications: Minimum, B.S.W. degree or equivalent. At least three 
years’ experience with a social agency or in council work. 


Salary: Commensurate with training and experience, and in general 
range of salaries for divisional secretaries in larger councils and 
supervisors in social agencies. Contributory pension, hospitaliza- 
ton and medical plans. 

Applications, giving qualifications, experience, salary expected, and 
references, should be addressed to: 

J. M. Ancuisu, Executive Director 
Community Chest and Planning Council 


464 Clarence Street 
LONDON, Ontario 
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WHAT’S NEW IN ADOPTION 
By RITA LOADMAN 


tu children available for adoption 
aren’t cute little babies in 
perfect health. Some are school- 
aged children, and some are handi- 
capped by illness, or in other ways. 
What chance do they have? Must 
these children stay in institutions or 
can adoptions be arranged? 

A few years ago there weren’t 
many adoptions of older children. 
Adoption was often regarded as de- 
sirable in theory, but in practice older 
children were kept in institutions or 
foster homes. They might stay there 
for years, until old enough to set out 
on their own. 

Nowadays most of us feel that 
adoption is much better for the child, 
if a suitable home can be found. A 
child needs the warmth, love and the 
sense of security that only a normal 
family life can give. 

So now—adoption is the goal, but 
where can the new parents be found? 
One obvious place to look is among 
couples in their forties who apply for 
a child. Often they’re hoping for a 
baby, but aren’t acceptable because of 
their age. In their discussions with 
the agency, they begin to see that an 
older child would be more suitable 
for them, and that many attractive 
youngsters are available. Once they 
accept the idea, there’s a good chance 


of a happy solution, both for them 
and the child. 

Of course, there are difficulties to 
overcome. Many applicants are reluc- 
tant to accept an older child. For one 
thing, the child may remember its 
own father and mother and so the ties 
with the past may be harder to break. 

Sometimes the child’s personality 
and behaviour have been affected by 

an unhappy life at home or in an 
institution. No one can blame the 
child, but the prospective parents may 
fear the faults are inherited and can’t 
be changed. This may be so for a few 
children, but I don’t think it’s often 
true. More likely, the child’s behav- 
iour is the result of his past exper- 
iences and will improve quickly when 
the child is placed in the proper en- 
vironment. 

I’ve seen children respond to 
warmth and affection once they know 
they’re secure and really wanted. 
Even older children adapt ‘themselves 
quickly and soon fit happily into a 
new family. Almost always the new 
parents have been delighted, and their 
enthusiasm has helped to increase the 
number of adoptions. 

It’s encouraging to see how the 
number has grown. Here in Manitoba 
there were 1,209 adoptions last year, 
and 144 of these were of older child- 


This is the script of a talk given on CBC Trans Canada Matinee, November 


21, 1955. The author, Mrs. A. E. Loadman, is on the board of the Women’s 
Committee of the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra and on the Women’s 
Committee of the Winnipeg Art Gallery, is public relations commissioner for 
Manitoba of the Girl Guides’ Association and a member of the Royal 
Winnipeg Ballet. Not content wth all this, she has ten piano pupils. She does 
oil painting as a hobby—“not very good at it, though”, says she. She is fairly 
new at radio work, having begun last March with a series of brodacasts on 
“A Woman and her Car’. 
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ren. That’s about 100 more than ten 


years ago. There’s been the same 
trend in other provinces and in the 
United States. This has been helped 
along by the enthusiasm of social 
workers and by many magazine 
articles describing how successful 
these adoptions have been. So there’s 
every reason to hope that more of 
these school-aged youngsters will 
soon find happy homes. 


This success with older children 
has stimulated interest in placing 
handicapped children as well. Some- 
times there seems little chance of 
finding new parents for a child with 
polio, or one handicapped in some 
other way. Yet such adoptions are 
being arranged and are working out 
surprisingly well. Often the new 
parents have suffered from the same 
handicap, and their sympathy and 
understanding are a great help to the 
child. 

There’s just one more point I’d 
like to mention. It’s the effort under 


way to make adoption easier and to 
shorten the time required. All agen- 
cies agree that careful investigations 
are necessary, but feel it would be 
wonderful if the procedure could be 
speeded up. 

One thing that would help is 
greater cooperation between different 
agencies. One agency may have a 
long waiting list of applicants, while 
at the same time another has more 
children than it can place. Perhaps 
both could do a better job—by ex- 
changing information and by working 
more closely together. 

The first objective is greater co- 
operation among agencies in the same 
province, and that in turn may lead 
to inter-provincial agreements and 
more uniform adoption laws. 

Changes along these lines are being 
actively discussed. There’s a confer- 
ence being planned for the near 
future, when Manitoba agencies will 
discuss these very problems and look 
for solutions. 





COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


March 21 to 23. 
North Toronto YMCA, Toronto. 

May 3. 

May 4 and 5. 
Ottawa. (By invitation). 

May 14. Caritas-Canada, Quebec. 

May 17 and 18. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

May 20 to 25. 


Louis, Missouri. 


Ontario Association of Institutions for Children and Youth. 
Program Conference, Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa. (By invitation) 
Opening Ceremonies, new building, Canadian Welfare Council, 
Annual Meeting, Ontario Association of Children’s Aid Societies, 


83rd Annual Forum, National Conference of Social Work, St. 


Week of June 18. Canadian Conference on Social Work; Annual Meeting, 
Canadian Welfare Council; Biennial Meeting, Canadian Association of Social 


Workers, Edmonton, Alta. 
June 19. 
August 5 to 10. 


Annual Meeting, Canadian Welfare Council, Edmonton. 
Eighth International Conferencee of Social Work, Munich, 


Germany. Information from: Mrs. R. H. Sankey, 72 Lowther Avenue, Toronto 


5, (nt. 
November 15 to 17. 


Biennial Meeting, Family Service Association of America, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Theme: “The Family—Bulwark in Social Change”. 


December 10 to 13. 
(By invitation). 
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ENTERPRISE IN MANITOBA 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
AND DOLLAR RAISING 
By CHARLES R. FRASER 


N 1952 the Children’s Aid Society 

of Central Manitoba saw a tre- 

mendous challenge to its very 
existence. The Society met the chal- 
lenge with a positive and extensive 
public relations and community organ- 
ization program. Today the Society is 
in a relatively sound financial position. 
The program of interpretation is now 
an integral part of the total program 
carried by the Children’s Aid Society 
of Central Manitoba. 


Some History 


In our early years a total annual 
budget of $4, 000 met the cost of pro- 


viding agency services. Today, of a 
total agency budget of $106,000 a 
vear, $18,000 must be obtained by 


public subscription compared to only 
$2,000 some twenty years ago. 

Over the years, as campaign objec- 
tives increased, the Society began to 
fall short of he targets set . No com- 
munity chest exists in Cemvel Mani- 
toba. Even if a chest existed in the 
larger urban centres, many people in 


the rural areas would not be reached 
in a chest campaign. 

In 1952 it became apparent that the 
agency had grown in its capacity to 
provide service. It had fifteen staff 
members to provide five major child 
welfare programs, plus miscellaneous 
services, for a population of 103,000 
over a 9,000 square mile area in the 
very heart of the southern part of the 
Province of Manitoba. 

The agency had not grown in its 
ability to raise the money necessary 
to meet the costs of providing the 
services. The Board of Directors felt 
that, if the story of the Children’s Aid 
Society could become known to the 
public, help would be forthcoming. 

The need to conduct canvasses once 
a year in over 250 communities meant 
that a year-round community organ- 
ization program had to be imple- 
mented. 


Methods of Handling the Problem 
In January 1953, a young lady with 
experience in newspaper work who 


The author graduated in arts and science from the University of 


Saskatchewan in 1942. For two years after that he worked as a technician in 
cereal research and taught in the School of Agriculture. He discovered a new 
method of determining percentage kernel in cereals with hull attached, and 
published his findings in the Canadian Journal of Research, September 1944. 


Then Mr. Fraser entered the Manitoba School of Social Work and, after 
graduating in 1945, was employed as a caseworker (Dauphin and Winnipeg) 
with the Divsion of Welfare of the provincial health and welfare department, 
and later with the Saskatchewan Department of Social Welfare and Rehabilita- 
tion. In 1949 he became executive director for the Children’s Aid Society of 
Central Manitoba with headquarters at Portage la Prairie, where he still is. 

In the letter giving us this information, Mr. Fraser says “Maybe there is 
a point or two in the above.” Yes, we think there is. 
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was also interested in welfare was 
employed as a full-time Public Rela- 
tions Representative. 

Every means conceivable was used 
in an effort to get the story behind 
the Children’s Aid Society across to 
the public. News and advertising items 
in newspapers, radio broadcasts, spe- 
cial letters, speeches, contests, and a 
monthly publication rapidly became 
part of the whole interpretative pro- 
gram. 
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The newspapers were, and are, very 
cooperative. It was discovered that 
the publishers are anxious to learn 
more about the work of the agency. 
Before long twenty-two weekly news- 
papers and a daily got behind the 
Society in the attempt to explain its 
work. 

The Daily Graphic serves the rural 
centre of Portage la Prairie with a 
population of 10,000. This newspaper 
has for some years devoted an entire 
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edition, once a year, to the Children’s 
Aid Society—the Children’s Aid Cam- 
paign Edition. It includes the names 
of organizations and individuals who 
act as volunteer canvassers. 

Human interest stories, editorials, 
and stories written by board members 
and foster parents are included. Items 
concerning staff members, the extent 
of their work, their professional 
training and their duties appear 
throughout the edition. Filler material 
is used liberally. The whole front 
page is composed of pictures of board 
members and staff and feature news 
items. 

Much free advertising, ranging in 
the hundreds of dollars, is contributed 
by the newspapers. Most of the 
publishers realize that the Society 
operates on a less than 10 per cent 
budget for campaign expenses and 
therefore endeavour to provide all 
the extra news, features, and pictures 
possible. 

The Society, in its 1955-56 annual 
campaign for funds, tried to create 
something new and different in a 
campaign poster. At last, Mr. Hank 
Ketcham, creator of “Dennis the 
Meance”, was asked if he would draw 
an appropriate cartoon of Dennis, 
which the Society could use in its 
advertising. Mr. Ketcham was very 
obliging and at once prepared an 
appealing cartoon of Dennis, free of 
charge, for the exclusive use of the 
Children’s Aid Society. 

The cartoon was seen everywhere 
in Central Manitoba in newspapers 
and posters, and in the Society’s news- 
letter. Mr. Ketcham certainly helped 
the Society reach its $18,000 objective 
early with his drawing of his lovable, 
mischievous little cartoon character. 


Radio stations are used to advant- 
age. Three stations for the English 
speaking public and one for our 
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French citizens, give free time to the 
Children’s Aid Society. Of course, 
some time is bought by the Society, 
but this is small compared to the total 
time utilized. 

An average of three speeches a 
week are given by members of the 
Children’s Aid Society’s board, staff 
and its Public Relations Representa- 
tive. Women’s organizations, munici- 
pal councils, service clubs, health unit 
boards and others ask for speeches 
about our work. A speakers’ bureau 
was organized some months ago to 
help in this area of interpretation. 

The Public Relations Representa- 
tive has succeeded in organizing some 
300 Children’s Aid committees in 
various centres throughout Central 
Manitoba. These committees were 
formed within existing groups and 
clubs in the area. 

The chairmen of the committees in 
each community meet, whenever 
necessary, to discuss the work of the 
Children’s Aid Society and to dis- 
cover ways and means of helping in 
the work. The committee chairmen 
then report to their various commit- 
tees and to their own groups or clubs. 
Each club or group then acts as a 
body upon the recommendations of 
its Children’s Aid committee. 


The Public Relations Representative 
is in touch with all the committees to 
provide the necessary leadership. The 
Agency can, to some extent, judge 
the feeling of a community toward 
the Children’s Aid Society through 
these committees. This knowledge 
enables the Society to cope with 
problems where and when they arise. 


Because of the committee activities, 
the women’s organizations through- 
out the area are ever ready to conduct 
canvasses, provide supplies for the 
clothing storage rooms, collect toys 
for distribution at Christmas and 
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birthday time, and even to refer cases 
to social workers. 


The Newsletter 
The Society’s monthly publication 


entitled “Newsletter” is three pages 
long. It has a circulation of 1,000 and 
an estimated 10,000 readers. This 
letter is distributed to all the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society committees, foster 
parents, other agencies, some schools 
and churches, newspapers, and other 
interested individuals. 

It is colourful and filled with ap- 
propriate illustrative cartoons. It is 
written in news reporting style with 
no trace of social work professional 
language. It is used to bring the var- 
ious committees in touch with one 
another and to provide an over-all 
picture of agency activities in the 
various areas. Once a year it serves as 
the annual report. There is a special 
campaign edition and a Christmas 
edition. The Newsletter is designed, 
stencilled and printed by the agency 
at very little expense. 

The Children’s Aid Auxiliary 

The Children’s Aid Auxiliary works 
right along with the Public Relations 
Representative, the staff and the 
public. The Auxiliary is made up of 
a group of local ladies whose chair- 
man is a member of the Board of 
Directors. It has done a great deal of 
the pioneer work in the Society’s 
community organization program and 
is continuing to pioneer in related 
fields. The Auxiliary was the group 
which initiated the establishment of 
the well stocked clothing room and 
the Newsletter. 

Now the Auxiliary is making efforts 
to establish a larger bursary fund for 
wards of the Society and for social 
workers on staff who want to 
take further education. The fund 
established by the Auxiliary four 


years ago is $350 a year. Today the 
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Society has an additional bursary 
fund which is fixed at $1,000 a year. 
It is obtained from interest on the 
Society’s investments. These two 
sums, together with the Auxiliary’s 
contribution raised at its annual spring 
tea for the Children’s Aid Society, 
provide a valuable fund for educa- 
tional purposes. 


An Evaluation 

For the first time many people in 
Central Manitoba have had an oppor- 
tunity to express their positive and 
negative feelings toward a welfare 
agency. As the Society interpreted its 
work it had to cope with people who, 
over a period of several years, had 
been unable to accept the agency’s 
decisions in various cases. 

Some of the people were adoptive 
and foster parent applicants whose 
homes could not be approved. Some 
were municipal councillors who felt 
that too much money was being spent 
for ward care. But soon interested 
people began to refer more and more 
cases to the agency for service. These 
referrals have now levelled off. 

More people than ever before have 
become conscious of the place of the 
Children’s Aid in the community. It’s 
work is better understood by thous- 
ands of people. This means that vol- 
unteer canvassers have less difficulty 
in answering subscribers’ questions at 
campaign time. Free goods and ser- 
vices are contributed by many organ- 
izations and_ individuals throughout 
the area. Last but not least the Society, 
last year, reached its campaign objec- 
tive. 

The value of the program cannot 
be measured in terms of campaign 
success alone. The real value lies in 
the success the Society has had in 
creating an atmosphere in which the 
people in the various communities 
can express their concern for children. 
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NEEDED 


CAMP PROGRAM 
SUPERVISOR 


for Agency-operated Family 


Camp 


The Fred Landsberg Sunshine 
Camp is located on the Sooke 
Basin, Vancouver Island. Oper- 
ated from June to September in 
a series of ten-day camps for 
families, old age pensioners, 
blind persons, physically handi- 
capped adults, and teen-age girls. 
Accommodates seventy camp- 
ers. Casework services related. 
Fully modern and _ equipped; 
permanent buildings; Chest- 
financed. 


Prefer degree in group work 
with camp experience, admini- 
strative ability. Monthly salary 


$255 up, depending on qualifica- 
tions. 


Apply to: 

D. E. WoopswortH, 
Executive Director, 
Family and Children’s Service, 
1951 Cook Street, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 





The owl is a wise old bird, 
and wise old birds know a 
good investment when they 
see one. There is no better 


investment than the remark- 
able SUN LIFE plan: Life 
Insurance to age 65 with 
premiums returned if you 
live to 65. Consult your local 
SUN LIFE agent today, or 
write: 218 Sun Life Building, 
Montreal. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY © 


Lares peeeapopaneotne 
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WORKSHOPS ON SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


ow can we be sure that the 

limited supply of social work- 

ers is being used as effectively 
as possible? 

Is six years of university education 
really necessary for all the positions in 
social welfare agencies? 

Do schools of social work provide 
the kind of graduate needed by wel- 
fare organizations? 

How can a more adequate number 
of suitable people be recruited to the 
profession? 

Does social work education cost 
too much? 

In an effort to find answers to these 
and many related questions, an 
elaborate study of social work educa- 
tion was undertaken in the United 
States, culminating in a report, Social 
W ork Education in the United States, 
by Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. 
Taylor, popularly known as_ the 
“Hollis-Taylor Report”. 

When this study was reviewed by 
Canadians we immediately wondered 
whether the situations in Canada and 
the United States were sufficiently 
similar to make the conclusions of the 
Hollis-Taylor Report valid in this 
country. 

Late in 1952, the National Com- 
mittee of Canadian Schools of Social 
Work invited the Canadian Welfare 
Council and the Canadian Association 
of Social Workers to join them in 
setting up a Joint Steering Committee 
to develop a method by which to 
examine the present status of social 
work education in Canada and _ its 
capacity to meet the needs of a 
developing social welfare structure in 
this country. 

The Joint Steering Committee, of 
which the Reverend Swithun Bowers, 
Director of the School of Social Wel- 
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fare at St. Patrick’s College, is the 
Chairman, has been at work since 
that time. 

The study has a twofold purpose. 
First, the three groups concerned 
must decide whether their needs in 
the field of social work education can 
be met by associating themselves with 
their colleagues in the United States 
through the Council on Social Work 
Education. This Council was set up 
following the Hollis-Taylor report to 
bring together the three major groups 
interested in social work education. 
Second, some self-study and discus- 
sion of distinctive Canadian problems 
has been undertaken. 

Because it was believed that there 
would be definite advantages from 
as wide participation as possible, the 
Joint Steering Committee agreed upon 
a plan for a series of local workshops 
across Canada, of which 13 were held 
in the season of 1953-54. 


Arising from these local meetings, 
four regional workshops were organ- 
ized in 1955. Since that time plans 
have been going forward for a Na- 
tional Workshop which it is expected 
will take place late in 1956. 

That this project has been so suc- 
cessful and rewarding thus far is due 
partly to the fact that the expenses 
connected with it have largely been 
met by a grant made by the Carnegie 
Foundation, which also financed the 
American Hollis-Taylor Study. The 
generous participation of social agency 
board members, educators from under- 
graduate schools and the graduate 
schools of social work, and members 
of the profession itself, has also played 
an important part. 

To be sure that the National 
Workshop has all the pertinent facts 
before it from the point of view of 
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the social worker, the administrator, 
the agency board and the educator, a 
great deal of preparatory work is 
being done by a number of work 
groups distributed across the country. 
The Canadain Welfare Council’s 
Committee on Personnel in Social 
Work, for instance, has an important 
assignment in the field of in-service 
training. These work groups are 
located in different parts of Canada 
so that we can be assured of a na- 
tional approach to the items that will 
be on the National Workshop agenda. 

As we become clearer about the 
nature of the problems, we shall be 
able to see the points in which our 
problems and those of our American 
colleagues are identical, and the points 
upon which we need to have Cana- 
dian study and planning. 


There are increasingly urgent de- 
mands for mature and experienced 
social workers to assume responsibility 
for helping to develop the necessary 
public and private social welfare 
organization in Canada. It is extremely 
important, therefore, that those who 
are concerned should pool their ex- 
perience, their knowledge of unmet 
needs, and their estimate of future 
requirements, to be sure that all ap- 
propriate means are being used to 
provide suitable training for the 
positions which have to be filled. The 
National Workshop on Social Work 
Education in Canada should be able 
to lead the way in making this 
possible in Canadian social work 


education. 
K.P.B. 


CWC NOMINATIONS 


The Canadian Welfare Council’s Nominating Committee invites 
Council members to submit names of people for a list from which 
the Committee will prepare a slate of nominations for the 1955-56 
Board of Governors, to be elected at the 1955 Annual Meeting. 


With the names and addresses of the people you would like to 


suggest, will you please send also a description of each person’s 
experience in activities that would qualify him or her as a possible 
nominee. There is no need at this stage for clearance with the persons 


proposed, as the Committee will make the necessary approach to 
those selected for nomination. 


Those selected for nomination from these suggestions made by 
members will be in addition to the official appointments to be made 
to the Board by each division. As the scope of the Council’s work 
grows it becomes increasingly important that the Board should include 
nation-wide representation, both lay and professional. 


Suggestions should be sent by April 15 to the Executive 
Director, Canadian Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue. 


Ottawa 3. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


The eighth International Conference of Social Work will take place in 
Munich, Germany, August 5 to 10, 1956. Sessions will discuss such subjects as: 
the impact of industrialization on mental attitudes, on ways of life and 
on the life of the family; how to preserve the right balance between the 
respective responsibilities of industry, state and voluntary agencies; how 
less developed countries can benefit from the experience of countries highly 
industrialized over a long period; the role of social work in schemes for 
social security. 

Study tours are being arranged before the Conference, leaving New York 
July 14. The tour to England, France and Germany is to be conducted by 
Miss Phyllis Burns of the Canadian Welfare Council; the tour to Scandinavia 
and Germany by Miss Violet Sieder of the New York School of Social Work; 
and the tour of Italy, Jugoslavia and Austria by Mr. Charles Jordan of 
the Joint Distribution for Europe. 


For further information write to: Mrs. R. H. Sankey, 72 Lowther 


Avenue, Toronto. 


SEVERAL 
FAMILY SERVICE CENTRES 
of the 
NEIGHBORHOOD WORKERS ASSOCIATION 
require 
Caseworkers for staff replacements and 
extensions of service 


We prefer MSW or equivalent standing but will consider BSW training. 
We are interested both in recent graduates and caseworkers with several 
years’ experience. German or Slavic languages would be an asset for one 
of these positions. 

Our agency offers an extensive and skilled service to families experiencing 
difficulties in their relationships and social situations. We are a member 
agency of the Family Service Association of America. We have stated 
personnel practices and salary scales as recommended by the Toronto 
Branch, CASW. 


Apply to: Miss Littian THomson, Executive Director, 
Neighborhood Workers Association, 
22 Wellesley Street East, 
TORONTO, Ont. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 


The formal opening of the new 
building is now firmly set, D.V., for 
Friday, May 4, with His Excellency, 
the Governor General officiating. The 
Program Conference will be the day 
before, May 3. 

In the meantime, the Building Fund 
continues to increase and we are now 
only some $7,000 short of the revised 
objective of $265,000. The Campaign 
Committee urges that donations and 
pledges, payable to the Canadian 
Welfare Council Building Fund, be 
speeded up so that we can have a 
clean slate by May 4 


Board of Governors 

The meeting in Winnipeg on Jan- 
uary 12, at the time of the Community 
Chests and Councils Midwinter Meet- 
ing, was distinguished by the presence 
not only of some western members 
who do not often have the oppor- 
tunity to attend, but also of a remark- 
able number of ‘Goversucs who made 
the trip from points east. In addition, 
volunteer and staff leaders in welfare 
work from a number of western cities 
were present as guests. 

A momentous decision taken at the 
Board meeting was approval of the 
merger of the Delinquency and Crime 
Division with the Canadian Penal 
Association to form a new Council 
Division under the name of Canadian 
Corrections Association. 

The initiative for this step came 
from the CPA and not the Council. 
However, after careful consideration 
and discussions extending over more 
than a year, the Board came to the 
conclusion that the merger was wise. 
The aims and functions of the two 
organizations were very similar and it 
was believed that this important phase 
of welfare work could be carried out 
more effectively under the single 
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auspices of the Council than through 
two separate organizations. 


The Canadian Penal Association has 
also ratified the merger and the offi- 
cial birthday of the new Division was 
February 1. It begins operations under 
the joint chairmanship of the heads of 
the former organizations, Joseph Mc- 
Culley for CPA and the Reverend 
D. B. Macdonald for the D and C 
Division. Mr. McCulley, now warden 
of Hart House, University of Tor- 
onto, was previously Federal Deputy 
Commissioner of Penitentiaries. Mr. 
Macdonald, late of Ottawa, is now 
pastor of the McDougall United 
Church, Edmonton. The national 
committees of the merged organiza- 
tions are combined to form the Na- 
tional Committee of the Canadian 
Corrections Association. The new 
body will, it is believed, be able to 
offer a wider and more comprehen- 
sive program in the corrections field 
than did its predecessors. It will have 
as full-time secretary Mr. McGrath, 
previously half-time with D and C 
Division. 

Another item that caused lively 
and interested discussion at the Board 
Meeting was “Adoption Across Bor- 
ders”, the report of the Family and 
Child Welfare Division’s Committee 
on Adoption, which also received 
Board approval. 


It was most ably presented by the 
Committee’s chairman, Mrs. C. M. 
McCrea, Executive Director, Child- 


ren’s Service Centre, Montreal. She 
gave a fascinating picture not only of 
the content and implications of the 
report itself but of the process through 
which such a Council report comes 
into being. It was the result of three 
years’ work by a bilingual committee 
centred in Montreal but with corres- 
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CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


of the City of Windsor, the County 
of Essex and Pelee Island needs 


Assistant Local Director 
Salary Range: $4,200 to $5,200 
Social Workers for Child 


Care Department 


Salary Range: 


B.S.W. $3,000 to $4,300 
M.S.W. $3,400 to $4,300 


Starting salary dependent upon education 
and experience. 

Personnel Practices include 5-day week, 
20 working day vacation, and sick leave. 
Apply to 
Mr. J. Hersert Dawson 
Local Director 
Children’s Aid Society 
737 Louis Avenue WINDSOR, Ontario 





ponding consultants across the coun- 
try. Moreover, drafts of the report 
had been considered not only by the 
Division’s National Committee and by 
interested welfare agencies, but by 
the total F and CW membership. 

It was emphasized that an impor- 
tant feature of the report which 
should have very good results was the 
listing of agreed standards to govern 
all adoption practices. The report’s 
main theme, the possibility of adop- 
tions across provincial or national 
boundaries and the safeguards neces- 
sary to such action, would do much 
to break down the fears of welfare 
agencies and officials about these 
placements and would help check the 
notorious “black market” in babies. 

Two important matters related to 
the report were referred back to the 
F and CW Division for further study. 
They were the question of guardian- 
ship of children during the adoption 
probation period, and the payment of 
fees by an adopting family to the 
agency. The latter might perhaps be 
equivalent to the costs incurred when 
a child is born into a family. 
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The Division was asked to consider 
how its recommendation for uniform 
“consent to adoption” forms among 
provinces could be implemented. A 
first step will probably be the print- 
ing of a summary of the report which 
will then be used to promote infor- 
mation, understanding and action on 
its recommendations. 


An important step taken by the 
Board was the appointment of A. L. 
Cawthorn-Page, MBE, of Ottawa, as 
chairman of the Council’s newly re- 
constituted Public Information Com- 
mittee. Mr. Page is Manager of the 
Publications Division in charge of 
advertising and public relations in 
Canada for the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. He was Director 
of Information for the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board from 1943 to 
1945, and has worked on public rela- 
tions for community chests and 
several national welfare agencies. He 
is a former president of the Welfare 
Council of Ottawa. 

Among other actions, the Board 
confirmed the date of the Council’s 
Annual Meeting. This will be June 
19, the second day of the Canadian 
Conference on Social Work which 
takes place in Edmonton, June 18 to 
22. 

After their hard work, Board mem- 
bers were able to relax as luncheon 
guests of the Boards of the Winnipeg 
Community Chest and the Welfare 
Council and were entertained at din- 
ner by Mr. S. C. Cook of Winnipeg, 
a Council vice-president. 

Another meeting of the Board was 
held in Toronto on February 21 and 
will be reported on in the next issue. 


The Divisions 
Community Chests and Councils 
Brief mention of the Division’s 
Midwinter meeting in Winnipeg, 
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January 12 to 14, was made in our last 
column. But we now have a few high- 
lights to add, mainly informal. 

An early morning dose of “wake- 
up” pills roused delegates to two-and- 
a-half days of lively Red Feather 
doings. The sugar-coated pellets were 
personally manufactured and deliv- 
ered by enthusiastic Winnipeg volun- 
teers who banged on hotel bedroom 
doors at 7.30 a.m. on the first morn- 
ing of the Conference, determined 
that the meetings should get going on 
time. 


About 100 people from coast to 
coast gathered in Manitoba’s friendly 
capital where they thrashed through 
many problems affecting community 
chests and councils, under the general 
conference theme “Balancing Com- 
munity Needs and Resources”. As 
well, business meetings of the Divi- 
sion as a whole and of its Councils 
Section were held. The latter en- 
dorsed a plan to increase national 
action in interpreting the role of 
welfare councils in Canadian cities. 

In between the sessions western 
hospitality was at its boasted best. 
Outstanding was the civic luncheon 
tendered to the delegates on the last 
day. 

Some of the same people met again 
in Detroit, February 6 to 10 at the 
Biennial Conference and the National 
PR Clinic of the Community Chests 
and Councils of America. The Coun- 
cil was represented by several lay 
members and by the executive direc- 
tor and the staff of the CCC Division. 
Indeed, over 30 Canadians were 
among the 800 delegates attending, a 
good indication of the serious atten- 
tion Canada is giving to community 
welfare activities. Canadians living on 
both sides of the border met at a 
wind-up breakfast on the last day of 
the conference, and the welkin rang 
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with renewing of acquaintance and 
exchange of experience. 


A venture of our CCC Division’s 
Public Relations Committee was one 
of the features of the National PR 
Clinic that opened the conference. 
This was the hour-long television 
spectacular “Red Feather Revue”, 
produced for the campaigns: last fall 
by the CBS in co-operation with the 
Committee. The film of it was run 
several times and won high praise 
from our southern neighbours. 


Not all our readers may be aware 
of the recent decision of the 3 C’s of 
America to drop the Red Feather as 
the national symbol of the commun- 
ity chest movement. This proposal, 
to take effect January 1, 1957, was 
strongly protested at the CCC Divi- 
sion’s meeting in Winnipeg, and Can- 
adian chests have not yet decided to 
abide by it. In Detroit, a light-hearted 
“wake” was staged at which, in a 
dimly lit room, mourners filed past 
a large Red Feather pathetically laid 
out in a miniature coffin. 


By the end of the conference, how- 
ever, it appeared that acceptance of 
the demise might be premature as the 
PR Clinic firmly recommended that 
the matter be given further consider- 
ation. So the perky plume may yet 
get a new lease on life. The final 
decision is important for Canada, 
since campaign- -time publicity in na- 
tional magazines, radio and TV does 
not stop at the border. 


This question of the symbol is 
bound up with the development of 
“united funds”, an extension of feder- 
ated financing that absorbs commun- 
ity chests as such. In fact, it was an- 
nounced in Detroit that a nation-wide 
ballot of members had approved 
changing the U.S. agency’s name to 
United Community Funds and Coun- 

(Continued on page 349) 
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CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK 
15th Biennial Meeting 
Edmonton, June 18 to 22, 1956 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


@ Social Work Faces the Future 


e Training for Community Organization 
@ Displacement and Relocation of Population | 
@ The Church as a Partner in Social Welfare 


@ Recreation an End in Itself or a Means to an End? 
@ Coordinated Rehabilitation Program for Disabled 
@ The Rural Life Study in Saskatchewan a | | 


22 Concurrent Workshops 


Apply now for information to: 


MRS. CLARA MINTZ 
10128- 98 Street, Edmonton, Alberta 


WANTED 


SOCIAL CASEWORKER 
FAMILY SERVICE BUREAU 
Oakville, Ontario 


Requirements: Graduation from an accredited School of Social Work. 
Previous experience desirable. & 
Agency situated in challenging and growing community between Hamilton 

and Toronto. Great demand for services. Good working conditions. | 


Interested and active Board. 


Salary commensurate with training and experience and in accordance with 
Toronto C.A.S.W. Salary Schedule. 


Apply to: Mrs. J. E. Pincock, Executive Director, 
Family Service Bureau, 
169 Colborne Street East, 
OAKVILLE, Ont. 
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cils of America. In this world of 
alphabet organizations it’s going to be 
hard to get used to UCFC instead of 
the familiar and affectionate “3 C’s”. 


Corrections 

The new Division, Canadian Cor- 
rections Association, is at work draw- 
ing up its constitution which will no 
doubt soon be presented to the Board 
of Governors. It is already busy plan- 
ning its next year’s program. 

One of the last acts of the old 
Division was to send a delegation to 
meet with the Minister of Justice and 
the Commissioner of Penitentiaries to 
discuss, among other matters, federal 
plans for construction of two new 
prisons for men and one for women. 
Since this was an informal consulta- 
tion of the kind so often found help- 
ful in the past, no official statement 
has been issued but its usefulness was 
attested by the very cordial reception 
given the delegation. 

Family and Child Welfare 

The Division’s National Committee 
met in Toronto on February 17. 
Among other actions, it set up a Divi- 
sion Committee on child welfare 
statistics to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the Research Division of 
the Department of National Health 
and Welfare. The committee will be 
chaired by Eric I. Smit, executive 
director of the Children’s Aid Society 
of Brant County, Ontario. 

It will be recalled that it was 
through the recommendation of an 
earlier Division committee on_ this 
topic, also chaired by Mr. Smit, that 
the Research Division agreed to 
undertake a study of reporting of 
child welfare services across Canada. 
The objective is not only to provide 
the basis for more uniform reporting 
than now through the provinces, but 
also to carry out analyses of the re- 
sults and provide reference material 
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on a nationwide scale not hitherto 
available. The Division’s committee 
will have a real opportunity to help 
in this important project. 

Marion Murphy, the Division’s 
Associate Secretary, was on a western 
field trip for six weeks in January 
and February, visiting Victoria, Van- 
couver, Calgary, Edmonton, Leth- 
bridge and Medicine Hat. She met 
with agency staff and board members 
and talked over both local problems 
and matters of national concern. In 
particular, she discussed with them 
the recently completed draft of the 
Division’s report on Services to Un- 
married Parents. She spoke at a num- 
ber of meetings including the Annual 
Meeting of the Calgary Family 
Bureau. 

Miss Murphy’s time in Medicine 
Hat was spent in conferring about the 
recently formed Council of Social 
Services. On this occasion she was 
really an emissary of the CCC 
Division, an interesting example of 
the way in which Council staff are 
used in the field and how they must 
be equipped to act as generalists as 
well as specialists in welfare work. 


Public Welfare 

A combined meeting of the Divi- 
sion’s National and Program Com- 
mittees was held in Toronto on 
January 19. One of the most impor- 
tant items on its agenda was a report 
from the sub-committee on in-service 
training for public welfare staff. 

Working with the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Personnel in Social Work, 
the sub-committee had ensured that 
this topic would have an important 
place in the National Workshop on 
Social Work Education which is now 
being planned by a special commit- 
tee. The meeting also discussed the 
possibility of a national training insti- 
tute or seminar, under the auspices of 
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for senior staff em- 
ublic welfare. This pro- 
posal had been explored with pro- 
vincial and other public welfare de- 


the Division, 
ployed in 


partments. Most of them are 
interested but, for financial reasons, 
not able to participate in the project 
at this time. 

The Division has suffered a sad 
blow in learning of the imminent loss 
of its secretary, Cliff Patrick. You 
may remember that Mr. Patrick 
recently ¢ carried out a survey of the 
Winnipeg Public Welfare Depart- 
ment. Apparently he and the city 
liked each other so well that he has 
now been asked—and has agreed— 


to become its Director of Public 
Welfare. 


Recreation 

The National Committee is work- 
ing on preparations for the Council’s 
Program Conference, an important 
matter for the reconstituted Division 
with its energetic plans for publica- 
tions and meetings. Already, how- 
ever, the Division can contemplate 
with some pride the report it will be 
able to make on the year’s activities. 

A number of these have already 
been mentioned here, but special em- 
phasis should be given to one of the 
most important, the use of staff time. 
Although the Division shares _ its 
secretary with the Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work (and this 
work is particularly heavy in the 
Conference meeting year) one of the 
chief plans of the National Commit- 
tee has been realized. This was that 
the secretary should get out into the 
field making contacts and gathering 
information about recreation work 
across Canada. 

By the time this magazine reaches 
you, Mr. Farina will have completed 
a country-wide sweep from the 


Pacific to the Atlantic. In the autumn 
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he visited western points from Vic- 
toria to Manitoba, he has covered 
most key spots in Central Canada, 
and has wound up with a trip to the 
Atlantic provinces ending at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. As far as our 
researches show, it is unique for a 
Council staff member to make the 
complete Grand Tour in a single 
season. And the Committee are sure 
it has paid off—in knowledge, inter- 
pretation and help both given and 
received, and in increased interest 
and membership in the Division. 

One by-product of this type of 
work will, it is hoped, be more satis- 
factory information and listing than 
now of recreation agencies in 
Canada. The new CWC Directory, 
advertised in this issue, only attempts 
to list recreation agencies to the pro- 
vincial level. It is hoped that future 
editions will include both public and 
private municipal organizations, and 
thus give more useful service to 
those interested in the _ recreation 


field. 


French Commission 

Félix Guibert, the Commission’s 
chairman, was in Winnipeg for the 
Board meeting and the CCC Con- 
ference. He took the opportunity of 
meeting with some French-speaking 
people and agencies in Winnipeg and 
St. Boniface. 

The Commission is paying particu- 
lar attention this year to public rela- 
tions and interpretation of the Council. 
It has already instructed its executive 
committee to work closely with the 
Council’s re-established Public  In- 
formation Committee. Over the past 
weeks there has been a concentrated 
campaign of membership promotion 
among French-speaking public wel- 
fare bodies. The last issue of Bien- 
Etre Social Canadien was devoted to 
public welfare matters including 
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public assistance in the Province of 
Quebec, immigration and the work 
of the CWC Public Welfare Division. 
The membership campaign is be- 
ginning to show results. 


On the staff side, Marie Hamel at- 
tended a conference on immigration 
of L’ Association Canadienne d’Educa- 
tion des Adultes, which dealt with the 
educational and social needs of new- 
comers in French-speaking com- 
munities. She took part in a group 
discussion on_ health insurance, 
January 19, on the TV program, Les 
Idées en Marche, the CBC French 
network equivalent of Citizens’ 
Forum. 


Miss Hamel has also visited a num- 
ber of agencies in her capacity as 
liaison with Council divisions. The 
translation service of the French- 
speaking secretariat has been particu- 
larly busy with French versions of 
“Public Welfare Developments in 
Canada” (now ready for distribution) 
and of the draft of the report on Ser- 
vices to Unmarried Parents which 
will be considered by French-speak- 
ing member agencies of the F and 
CW Division. 


Health Services 


It is some time since we have 
reported on this Committee whose 
full title is the somewhat portentous 
“Committee on the Provision and 
Financing of Health Services for 
Canadians”. But now we are able to 
announce that its pamphlet was ap- 
proved by the Board at its meeting 
on February 21 and will be appearing 
shortly (see advertisement inside back 
cover ). 

This event is the culmination of 
four years work by a nationwide 
committee of some 85 people, drawn 
from the fields of welfare, health, 
insurance, labour, law, economics and 
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general business. The Committee, you 
may remember, decided that the most 
effective contribution it could make 
would be a pamphlet discussing ob- 
jectively the issues in health in- 
surance, with a view to clarifying 
these and thus helping to develop a 
better informed public opinion. 

In studying the issues there was, 
within the Committee, frank and free 
interchange of information and views 
even between people with widely 
different convictions on the subject. 
A remarkable degree of mutual un- 
derstanding and respect, if not agree- 
ment, was attained. Another achieve- 
ment was increased interpretation 
and information for the many in- 
dividuals and groups that were drawn 
into consultation at various points in 
the study. 

On the recommendation of the 
Committee, the Board decided to 
publish an objective pamphlet. The 
operative word was, of course, “ob- 
jective” since this is a subject on 
which almost anyone can get hot 
under the collar at the drop of a hat. 
The fact that the Committee and the 
Council’s Board of Governors — 
equally diverse in the interests they 
represent—have approved the pam- 
phlet with scarcely a dissenting 
voice, speaks worlds for the good 
faith and skill of the sub-committee 
responsible for preparing the draft. 

“Health Insurance—What are the 
Issues?” will shortly be making its 
bow. In view of current government 
moves, both federal and provincial, 
the publication’s appearance is timely 
indeed. It is of vital interest to every 
Canadian. It also supplies valuable 
and informative material, of which 
there is all too little now readily 
available, for people in any country 
concerned with how to meet the 
health needs of citizens. 
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Out of Town 

There has been a two-way trek 
recently, Council staff visiting and 
being visited. 

Besides field service trips already 
mentioned, the meeting of the Coun- 
cil on Social Work Education in 
Buffalo, January 25 to 28, was at- 
tended on behalf of the Council by 
Mr. McGrath and Dr. Govan. This 
was an interesting example of the 
ways in which both the specialist and 
generalist worker can participate in 
such gatherings. Mr. McGrath at- 
tended the sessions of the sub-com- 
mittee on training in the corrections 
field. Dr. Govan, who is a specialist 
on so many subjects that she is the 
generalist par excellence, sat in on the 
Community Organization Workshop 
and made useful contacts in connec- 
tion with her work as Secretary of 
the Committee on Personnel in Social 
Work. 

The gathering of about 500 was dis- 
tinguished by the number of Cana- 
dians_ attending. Every Canadian 
School of Social Work was well re- 
presented, and in two cases the entire 
staffs were present. 


On the receiving end, Council 
House welcomed several western 
visitors. Stewart Bishop, Superin- 


tendent of Public Welfare for the 
City of Edmonton, and Mary King 
and Martha Moscrop of the British 
Columbia provincial welfare depart- 
ment were all in Ottawa for a senior 
civil defence welfare course and 
came round for consultation (mostly 
CWC picking their brains). Miss 
Moscrop was also able to attend 
meetings of the Editorial Board of 
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Personnel Committee, in both in- 
stances as a long-standing and valued 
corresponding member. 

More fleeting was the appearance 
of Anne DuMoulin, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Winnipeg Council of 
Social Agencies, who popped in on 
her way back from the Detroit con- 
ference of the 3 C’s (we beg their 
pardon the UCFC). 


Staff Personals 


We don’t often mention staff off- 
spring but the arrival of Bill Dyson’s 
first-born had a connection with the 
important topic of health services, 
already dealt with in this column. 
The Dysons were holding their 
breath (or should it be breaths?) for 
fear the child would get here ahead 
of the deadline for their acceptance 
into the Blue Cross hospital plan. 
The baby made it by ten hours. His 
name? Why, William of course. 

Another staff member who _ has 
given birth in a somewhat different 
manner is Bill McGrath. He is the 
author of a book called “Should 
Canada Abolish the Gallows and the 
Lash?” aimed at the general reader, 
not the expert. It is being published 
by Stovel-Advocate Press in Winni- 
peg, with a foreword by Norman 
Borins, Q.C., of Toronto, and will be 
available shortly as a paper-back on 
news-stands for 35 cents. As Secre- 
tary of the new Canadian Corrections 
Association, Mr. McGrath wishes us 
to emphasize that the work is entirely 
his own responsibility. Any resem- 
blance to the views of Council 
divisions, deceased or merged, is 
purely coincidental. eee PG. 
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PARLIAMENT HILL 


As this goes to press, legislation has 
not yet been brought before parlia- 
ment to implement arrangements for 
sharing the costs of unemployment 
assistance between federal and pro- 
vincial governments, although it is 
expected that a bill will be introduced 
shortly. 

However, four provinces (British 
Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick) 
have signed the revised agreements 
for sharing these costs which the 
federal government offered the pro- 
vinces following the federal-provin- 
cial conference held last October. In 
the case of the first three named, the 
arrangement will be retroactive to 
July 1, 1955, and in the case of New 
Brunswick it will start from January 

» 1956. eee 


On January 26 the Prime Minister 
stated in the House of Commons the 
nature of the financial assistance the 
government would ask parliament to 
provide “when a majority of the pro- 
vincial governments, representing a 
majority of the people of Canada, are 
ready to put into effect programs to 
provide hospital care as a measure of 
health insurance under provincial 
jurisdiction and management.” 

The federal government would re- 
ee that parliament enact legis- 
lation “t » provide a grant to each 
province operating a hospital care 
insurance program.” “The amount of 
the grant would be a fraction of care- 
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fully defined shareable operating 
costs of hospital care, being 25 per 
cent of the per capita shareable costs 
in that province, plus 25 per cent of 
the average per capita shareable costs 
in Canada as a whole, multiplied by 
the population covered by the pro- 
vincial program.” The programs in 
which the federal government would 
share would provide standard ward 
care. 

“We would not propose under this 
legislation”, the Prime Minister said, 
“to share the costs of care for mental 
illness and tuberculosis, which pro- 
vincial governments have traditionally 
provided and for the improvement 
of which parliament has already been 
providing grants under the national 
health grants program.” 

The government is also prepared to 
include in its recommendation the 
addition to this hospital program of 
laboratory, radiological and _ other 
diagnostic services for patients out- 
side of hospitals as well as in them. 

The Minister of National Health 
and Welfare was, at about the same 
time as the Prime Minister was speak- 
ing to the House, making these terms 
known in an adjoining room to the 
committee of federal and provincial 
ministers of health and of finance 
which was meeting during that week 
in camera to study health insurance 
questions. 


Four provinces already have hospi- 
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tal insurance schemes and would be 
likely to gain by taking part in the 
proposed federal scheme. Two other 
provinces are definitely considering 
setting up schemes. But so far it is not 
clear how many _ provinces will 
accept the federal proposal. © ® ® 


A bill to revise the Small Loans Act 
had had its first reading in the House 
of Commons at the time of writing. 


The Government’s proposal is to 
widen the scope of the Act to include 
loans up to $1,500 instead of to $500 
as formerly, and to set a sliding scale 
of interest rates to replace the 2 per 
cent a month which is the present 
rate allowable. 

After second reading the bill goes 
to a committee for detailed considera- 
tion, after which it will get third 
reading and go to the Senate. © ® ® 


GENERAL NEWS 


Since the federal gov- 
ernment announced that 
it would introduce legis- 
lation this session for equal pay for 
men and women doing comparable 
work in industries under federal juris- 
diction, two provinces have an- 
nounced that .they will introduce 
equal pay bills in their legislatures. 
These are Manitoba and Nova Scotia. 
Ontario, British Columbia and Sas- 
katchewan already have such legisla- 
tion. 


Equal Pay 
for Women 


The Kinsmen’s Club has 
recently presented a bus to 
the Nova Scotia Associa- 
tion for the Help of Retarded 
Children, so that the children can be 
taken to and from their special class 
at the St. Francis School. This class 
was set up in September 1955. The 
School Board provides the room, and 
the Association pays for the teaching. 
The Association was only established 
early in 1955, and the progress toward 
its goals has been gratify‘ng. 


The Welfare Council of 
Halifax presented a Brief 
at a hearing on a public 
housing project before City Council 
on January 5. Gordon Coles, LL.B., 
who presented the Brief, was in 
December appointed as the Welfare 
Council member of the Advisory 


Retarded 
Children 


Halifax 
Housing 


Committee on Slum Clearance and 
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Housing, which acts in a consulting 
capacity to the City Council Housing 
Committee. 

Frank §S. Dingman, 
Probation Officer for 
the Family and Juve- 
nile Court of Simcoe County, Ontario, 
spent three days in Halifax late in 
January. His visit was sponsored by 
the Welfare Council of Halifax, 
assisted by the Junior League, in 
order to create interest in the es- 
tablishment of a Family Court. 


Mr. Dingman addressed a Service 
Club, the Junior League, the Nova 
Scotia Barristers’ Society, and a meet- 
ing of the Family Division of the 
Welfare Council. He had conferences 
with provincial officials and with 
municipal authorities. His visit re- 
sulted in much enthusiasm for the 
development of legal machinery to 
deal with the problems of the large 


Towards a 
Family Court 


number of broken families in this 
area. 

ai The Nova Scotia Re- 
Rehabilitation 


habilitation Council 
has been granted part 
of the Tuberculosis Hospital (Hali- 
fax) as a Nova Scotia Rehabilitation 
Centre. The Rehabilitation Council 
is now planning for equipment and 
qualified personnel. Federal Health 
Grants will be available for some of 
this development. 


in Nova Scotia 
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A meeting was held on 


ai of . February 20 in Toronto 
a for those interested in 


a proposal to hold a 
Canadian conference on the needs of 
exceptional children. No details of 
this meeting are available at the time 
of writing, but the purpose of the 
proposed conference is to discuss the 
development in Canada of voluntary 
and government efforts on behalf of 
exceptional children, and the possi- 
bility of cooperation of the various 
professions which might be engaged 
in work with these children. 


A series of evening lec- 


Alberta tures on Social Work in 
Extension the Community is taki 
— unity is taking 


place at the University of 
Alberta, arranged by the Department 
of Extension in cooperation with the 
Northern Alberta Branch, Canadian 
Association of Social Workers. Ten 
weekly sessions are being held, 
running from January 31 to April 3, 
on the whole gamut of social welfare 
subjects. The course was offered to 
such people as ministers of religion, 
volunteer workers, and members of 
organizations whose work touches on 
social work. It was expected that 
about thirty people might register 
(fee $10), but by the end of January 
over 100 people had enrolled. : 
Closer integration of 
services to children 
under the Child Wel- 
fare Act, especially in the fields of 
adoption and foster home care, to- 
gether with a _ re-examination of 
adoption standards and_ procedures, 
has been suggested by the Manitoba 
Conference of Child Caring Agencies. 
The Conference is made up of the five 
Children’s Aid Societies of Manitoba 
and the district offices of the Public 
Welfare Division, and is regularly 
convened by -Winona Armitage, 
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Manitoba 
Child Welfare 


Supervisor of Child Welfare Services 
in the Public Welfare Division. 


As part of the undertaking the 

agencies are seeking improved statisti- 
cal methods designed to provide 
comparable and significant facts on 
the child welfare picture in Mani- 
toba. , 
The suspension of 
services during the 
past summer of the 
Provincial Child Guidance Clinic, 
housed in the Ottawa Civic Hospital, 
evoked many expressions of concern 
on the part of Ottawa’s social agen- 
cies and individual citizens. These 
agencies and individuals are pleased 
to note the recent action of the 
Ontario Minister of Health in adding 
personnel, experienced in work with 
children, to the staff of the other 
Provincial Mental Health Clinic 
operating in the same hospital. 

Miss Elinor Simpson, a psychiatric 
social worker with extensive ex- 
perience in work with children has 
already joined the Mental Health 
Clinic staff in Ottawa. As other per- 
sonnel experienced in this field are 
added, a serious gap in service to 
emotionally disturbed children in 
Ottawa will be greatly reduced. 


Child Guidance 
in Ottawa 


The Canadian Save the 
Save the Children Fund is a private 
Children i | ‘ 
Saal and voluntary organiza- 

tion, receiving no grants 
of any kind, which spent over 


$191,000 in 1955 for the relief of 
needy children in twelve countries, 
including Canada. It is part of a move- 
ment started in Britain in 1919 by 
Fglantine Jebb, who in the same year 
also founded the Save the Children 
International Union which grew into 
the International Union for Child 
Welfare. The Canadian Fund is a 
member of the IUCW. 
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Since 1952, with the 
concurrence of the 
Departments of Ex- 
ternal Affairs and Citizenship and 
Immigration, the Canadian Red Cross 
Society has been actively engaged in 
attempting to implement the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations concerning the re- 
union of Greek families separated 
during the civil disturbances in 
Greece in 1947 and 1948. 

Dr. W. S. Stanbury, National Com- 
missioner, has recently returned from 
his third trip to Eastern European 
countries concerning this mission. To 
date, through the cooperation of the 
National Red Cross Societies of the 
U.S.S.R., Rumania, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, some 168 Greek 
citizens and 7 nationals of “iron cur- 
tain” countries have been reunited 
with their families in Canada. 

In addition, Dr. Stanbury’s latest 
visit to Hungary resulted in a promise 
of passports for 25 Hungarian nation- 
als, all of whom are expected to travel 
to Canada within the next few weeks 
once their personal affairs are settled. 

Arrangements are made for such 
immigrants to be met by National 
Red Cross Societies en route and to 
be received at the Canadian port of 
entry. The majority of these people 
have been destined for the Toronto 
area. 

A committee, including representa- 
tion from the Canadian Welfare 
Council, has been established to assist 
in the settlement of these new Can- 
adians, all of whom are visited by a 
Greek-speaking social worker em- 
ployed by the Neighborhood Work- 
ers’ Association of Toronto but 
financed by the Canadian Red Cross 
Society. 

The Canadian Red Cross Society 
does not intervene on behalf of any 
individual until such person has been 


Red Cross and 
Immigration 
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provisionally approved for immigra- 
tion to Canada by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

A clinic for the treat- 
Ontario ment and rehabilitation 
io li of drug addicts was 

officially opened at the 
Mimico Reformatory near Toronto 
on January 17. This is the latest de- 
velopment in the Ontario Department 
of Reform Institutions’ five-year plan 
for the maximum rehabilitation of 
offenders of all types. 

Establishment of the clinic followed 
upon a recommendation of a Senate 
Committee in Ottawa that all pro- 
vinces set up treatment centres for 
drug addicts. The first step in Ontario 
was to augment the professional ser- 
vices of the Department of Reform 
Institutions—psychiatrists, psy cholo- 
gists and social workers. The Uni- 
versity of Toronto was asked to give 
advice on treatment and research pro- 
jects. 

The Department realized that ad- 
dicts could not be treated adequately 
in any of the reform institutions, and 
a building was planned and built on 
a site adjacent to the A. G. Brown 
Memorial Clinic for chronic alcohol- 
ics, at the Mimico institution. 

In 1955 a survey was made of the 
known drug addicts serving sentences 
in departmental institutions, and a 
group was selected for transfer to the 
new clinic which for administrative 
purposes is combined with the clinic 
for alcoholics. 

A post-discharge rehabilitation 
period is a feature of the treatment 
program. Patients on parole will be 
followed as part of their parole assis- 
tance, and for this the staff of the 
clinic will have the assistance of the 
parole and rehabilitation officers of 
the Department. 

Patients for the clinic will be ac- 
cepted on a voluntary basis only, and 
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only those whose case histories show 
reasonable expectation of cooperation 
will be accepted. 

There is no legal provision for the 

voluntary admission of non-prisoner 
patients. Treatment in their cases 
would come under the provincial De- 
partment of Health. 
Some fifty professional 
food workers from points 
across Canada met from 
February 6 to 8 at the Civil Defence 
College, Arnprior, to discuss emer- 
gency feeding. The course, sponsored 
by the Civil Defence Welfare Plan- 
ning Group, was the first specially 
designed for the restaurant and cater- 
ing managers, dietitians and home 
economists interested in group feed- 
ing. 

The objective was to present infor- 
mation on the planning and operation 
of emergency feeding programs. The 
subjects discussed included the train- 
ing and use of teams of workers and 
the use of improvised equipment and 
various fuels. 

A course was held at the 
Civil Canadian Civil Defence Col- 
a lege, Arnprior, Ontario, in 

anuary, to familiarize senior 
welfare civil defence officials and 
other selected welfare executives with 
problems that now face those who 
are responsible for planning for wel- 
fare services in the event of attack 
or large natural disaster. 
At the tenth annual meet- 
ing of the Council of Social 
Agencies and the Com- 
munity Chest, Brantford, Ontario, the 
Council changed its name to “Com- 
munity Welfare Council of Brantford 
and Brant County”. A new constitu- 
tion has been adopted, in keeping 
with the broadened scope of the 
Council. J. C. Harris is president for 
a second year, and L. H. S. Freeman 
is chairman of the Chest, succeeding 
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Emergency 
Feeding 


Brantford 
Council 


J. C. Preston. Bert Beaumont is execu- 
tive director of both Chest and 
Council. 


An experimental group foster 


a home has been set up in 
oster ° 
Mateo Montreal following a recom- 


mendation of a committee of 
the Baron de Hirsch Institute and 
Jewish Child Welfare Buréau. The 
group home will provide temporary 
or emergency care for children over 
six in special circumstances. The com- 
mittee has divided the kinds of child- 
ren who need this sort of care 
(instead of regular foster homes) 
into five categories: children from 
broken homes who are afraid and 
unwilling to attempt life with foster 
parents; children whose behaviour is 
so provocative that foster homes can- 
not cope for any length of time; 
children who are upset by necessary 
separation from their families and 
need a period of preparation before 
they go to new homes; children 
whose own parents interfere with 
regular foster homes; and children 
who need shelter in an emergency, 
until more permanent arrangements 
can be made for them. 
A committee on child 
care, advisory to the 
Ontario Department of 
Public Welfare, has been appointed. 
One important function of this com- 
mittee is to gain a knowledge of 
children’s institutions throughout the 
province. Some institutions have al- 
ready been visited. The chairman is 
the Reverend W. J. Johnson, and 
members are Father Bowers, director 
of St. Patrick’s School of Social Wel- 
fare, Ottawa; Mrs. D. E. Young, 
superintendent of the Welland Child- 
ren’s Aid Society; Clare Keeley, 
county clerk of Essex, and Nelson 
Usher, deputy reeve of Haldimand 
County. 


Citizens’ 
Committee 
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ABOUT 


Daniel J. Rooney, a gra- 
duate of the Maritime School 
of Social Work, has been 
appointed Executive Director of the 
Nova Scotia Society for the Care of 
Crippled Children, with headquarters 
at Halifax. 


Eva Coon has retired after 17 years 
as executive director of the Toronto 
Y.W.C.A. and is succeeded by Jean 
Palmer who has been in Geneva for 
the past three years as secretary for 
youth programs for the World 
YWCA. 

Dorothy Hutchinson well known 
to Canadians as an institute leader 
and writer on child welfare subjects, 
died recently. She was a member of 
the faculty of the New York School 
of Social Work. Her best known book 
is In Quest of Foster Parents, 
published in 1943 and still one of the 
best works on the subject. Her 
article, “Hidden Talent”, which ap- 
peared in the November 1, 1955, issue 
of CanapiAN WELFARE, was a plea 
for more sharing of experience 
through the written word. The hid- 
den talent, of course, is the treasure 
that doesn’t get into circulation. 


Arthur Rosichan has taken up his 
duties as executive director of the 
Jewish Community Services and the 
Combined Jewish Appeal, Montreal, 
replacing Donald Hurwitz who has 
gone to a similar position in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Rosichan has come to 
his new job from Buffalo. 


Horace Racine, well known Ot- 
tawa business man and president of 
the Ottawa Community Chests, was 
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PEOPLE 


given the ‘‘Outstanding 
Citizen” award by the Or- 
tawa Press Club at its annual 
meeting in January. The choice was 
made by a committee of newspaper 
men. In the citation Mr. Racine was 
referred to as a director of the 
Ottawa Children’s Aid Society and 
John Howard Society, the local 
branch of the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind, and the Rideau 
Club. 


Helen L. Johnson joined the staff 
of the Saskatchewan Department of 
Social Welfare and Rehabilitation last 
autumn, as regional administrator for 
the Moose Jaw region. She had 
worked with the Department before, 
as a newly graduated social worker, 
and more recently has been with the 
Edmonton public welfare department. 


Anne Angus (Mrs. H. F. Angus) 
a regional vice-chairman of the na- 
tional committee of the Family and 
Child Welfare Division, Canadian 
Welfare Council, and several times a 
contributor to this magazine, has be- 
come chairman of the Vancouver 
School Board. 


Richard P. Morley has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the 
Children’s Aid Society, Colchester 
County, Truro, Nova Scotia. Mr. 
Morley was previously on the staff 
of the Cape Breton Children’s Aid 
Society. 

The Community Chest of Greater 
Toronto has made several new ap- 
pointments to its staff: Charles A. 
Bird as campaign director, coming 
to the job with experience in several 
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U.S. Chests; Lyndon G. Jamison as 
executive secretary of the group 
solicitation division of the campaign 
department, coming from Ottawa; 
Ernest J. Little, as press director of 
the public relations department, com- 
ing from Montreal; Timothy Curran 
as director of TV and radio in the 
public relations department, coming 
from a job as producer and director 
with CBC in Toronto. 


E. J. Rider has been appointed 
District Administrator, Department 
of Veterans Affairs, London, Ontario. 
W. T. Cromb has been appointed 
Regional Administrator for the 
Prairie region, and will operate out of 


Winnipeg. W. G. H. Roaf has been 


appointed Western Regional Ad- 
ministrator, operating from Van- 
couver. 


W. F. Allan Stewart, Minister of 
Labour and of Public Welfare for 
Prince Edward Island, died on 
February 8. 


Dr. Laura Holland died on 
January 15 in Victoria. Her work 
and influence are of such lasting im- 
portance that we are publishing a 
special story about it in an early issue. 


Mrs. Gertrude Wiltshire is the 
first executive director of the Visit- 
ing Homemakers Association, Ottawa, 
which began operations on January 
first. 


D. J. Thom, Q.C., who was chair- 
man of the public meeting in 1931 at 
which the Regina Welfare Bureau 
came into being (see “Across 
Canada” item, this issue), was ap- 
pointed Honorary President at the 
25th annual meeting. Mr. Thom has 
been a member of the Board of 
Directors since the birth of the or- 
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SUPERVISOR REQUIRED 


by 
CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY 
OF BRANT 


Progressive policies 


Good personnel practices 


Pension plan 


Professional training (member 
CASW_ accepted) and_ ex- 
perience is required, but ex- 
perience in specific setting not 
necessary. Salary commensurate 
with experience. 


Apply: 
E. I. Smit, Director 
BRANTFORD, Ontario 





ganization, and served as president 
for seven consecutive years. 


Ernest Ray Rickinson of Esqui- 
malt has been named Deputy Minister 
of Welfare in the B.C. Department 
of Health and Welfare, succeeding 
the late C. W. Lundy. The new 
deputy has been in the provincial 
government service for 27 years and 
has been departmental comptroller 
for the Health and Welfare and 
Provincial Secretary’s Departments. 


Roger Marier became assistant 
secretary of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation on January 16. 
He had previously been associate pro- 
fessor of social work at McGili Uni- 
versity, and had also lectured in puktic 
welfare at the Montreal University 
School of Social Work. 
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The Art of Child Placement, by 
Jean Charnley. University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis (Toronto: 
Thomas Allen) 1955. 265 pp. Price 
$4.75. 

This book is written by a profes- 
sional social worker, with rich ex- 
perience in child welfare, who was 
previously a journalist. It has not the 
usual style of a social work text book 
and there is a complete absence of 
professional terminology. 

In her enthusiastic introduction, 
Dorothy Hutchinson says that the 
book is “a much needed document for 
the field and one which will be help- 
ful for social workers in all types of 
agencies and in particular for those 
working in foster home programs. 
She has achieved what is hard, if not 
impossible, for many professional 
workers, namely a writing style 
which makes the book a living event. 
She has been able to combine accurate 
theory and method with a universal 
and human ‘moving picture’ of 
children, foster parents and natural 
parents—thus the technical comes to 


life for the reader, whoever he may 
be.” 


Mrs. Charnley has written the book 
“for all of those who will have a part 
in helping children to take the terri- 
fying step from the familiar into the 
unknown.” 

Each chapter is a thesis in itself and 
each contains one or more wel! 
selected case histories. Social workers 
will find much of value in every sec- 
tion but for this reviewer the sections 
with most appeal are the ones about 
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REVIEWS 


infants and casework with adoles- 
cents and with foster families. 


Concerning infants there is a very 
illuminating case history, and in her 
observations on the techniques em- 
ployed the author comments that al- 
though it is hard for babies to 
change, it can be tolerable if they 
can take it a little at a time. 


Dealing with older children, she 
speaks of boys waiting in the office to 
see their social workers and causing a 
disturbance by “horsing around”. She 
says, “It is unwise to clamp down on 
them before they have a chance to 
prove what they are trying to prove 
through this behaviour.” Here, as 
elsewhere in the book, it is emphasized 
that a child must be completely sure 
that, whatever happens, his social 
worker will never let him down. 

The roles of foster parents, both 
mother and father, are discussed 
quite thoroughly. Of what kinds of 
humans to bring together for a suc- 
cessful placement, the author says, 
“There are some rules of varying 
degrees of helpfulness; but in the last 
analysis, the decision is reached by 
a blending of human _ intelligence, 
intuition, experience, courage, and 
luck.” 

The three remaining chapters deal 
with “gradesters”, foster homes and 
institutions, and “own” parents. 
These complete a series which runs 
from infancy to adolescence in the 


field of child placement. 

E. S. HETHERINGTON 
Children’s Aid Society, 
North Bay. 
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Training for Social Work, Second 
International Survey. United Na- 
tions, New York. (Toronto, Ryer- 
son Press) 1955. 16 pp. Price $1.25. 
As its title indicates, this report is 

the second of a planned series. Fol- 

lowing study of the first report, 
issued in 1950, the Economic and 

Social Council requested the Direc- 

tor-General to submit to the Social 

Commission a quadrennial report in- 

dicating significant developments in 

social work training. 


Both surveys dealt primarily with 
training provided through organized 
courses of social work at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. How- 
ever, in view of United Nations’ con- 
cern with social welfare training pro- 
grams at all levels, the second survey 
was extended to include courses 
offering at least one year of theoreti- 
cal and practical training for which 
the minimum academic standard of 
admission was completion of _ se- 
condary school education. 

The findings of the second survey 
are based mainly upon reports fur- 
nished in reply to a questionnaire by 
39] training institutions, known to 
be operating in the autumn of 1953 
in 50 countries. Information was re- 
quested on curricular and non-curri- 
cular aspects of their training pro- 
grams and also their evaluation and 
suggestions for improvements in social 
work training. 

This report is a careful and 
thorough piece of work. Concise and 
clearly written, it is well arranged 
for easy reference. Its three main 
parts are Significant Trends in 
Training for Social Work 1950-54, 
Regional Summary of Developments 
in Training 1950- 54, and Suggestions 
for Action. 

Developments in Canada and 
United States are discussed together 
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in the part of the regional summary 
dealing with North America. Public 
welfare personnel will be especially 
interested in the section on the rela- 
tionship of schools to in-service 
training 

Among its other uses this quietly 
authoritative study should be a ready 
weapon against cynics who argue 
that the United Nations is only an 
expensive stage for futile bickering. 

C. NorMAN KNIGHT 

Department of Veterans Affairs, 
Ottawa. 


Psychoanalytic Principles in Case- 
work with Children, by Selma 
Fraiberg. Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, New York, 1954. 
54 pp. Price 85 cents. 

The Family Service Association of 
America has combined under one 
cover three articles by Selma H. 
Fraiberg, which previously had been 
printed in Social Casework and the 
Quarterly Journal of Child Behaviour. 
These articles deal with casework 
problems met in everyday practice 
with children. 

In the first paper the author dis- 
cusses the challenge of the first inter- 


view and problems of diagnostic 
study, and the difficulties of the case- 
work approach to critical events in 


the child client’s life, such as changes 
in foster home placement, theft in- 
cidents, hospitalization, and so on. 

The second article presents some 
thoughts on the prevention of mental 
disturbances in children through 
counselling services for parents of the 
very young. 

With the third paper comes a 
thought- provoking study of the train- 
ing and understanding required by 
workers in all areas of social service 
with children. 

This brings us to the principle, im- 
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plied in the two previous discussions, 
which gives unity of thought to the 
three articles. We quote the author 
directly 

“It is the thesis of this paper that 


all services to children, which in- 
clude welfare and rehabilitative pro- 
grams as well as programs of guidance 
and direct therapy, can achieve their 
objectives only through caseworkers 
who are equipped with the most 


penetrating understanding of the 
psychological development of the 
child.” And in the first paper 

“we no longer believe (and new 


school catalogues testify to this) that 
the psychiatric social worker must 
have a broader education in psy- 
chology than the family caseworker, 
the child welfare worker, the medical 
caseworker. 

In forceful terms the author de- 
velops her thesis both by theoretical 
discussion and by illustrative case 
material that is most helpful because 
of the clarity and simplicity of pre- 
sentation. 

In straightforward manner, Selma 
Fraiberg follows her premise into the 
controversial area of technique. Once 
she has insisted on the need for the 
caseworker to have a “deep under- 
standing of psychoanalytical princi- 
ples and particularly of ego psy- 
chology”, she follows through to the 
acceptance of the opinion that, in 
practice, the caseworker cannot help 
but deal with unconscious material. 

She further states that if through 
“play therapy” a liberation of material 


from the id has been effected, it is 
not enough to have provoked 
“catharsis” — the caseworker must 


know how to redirect the instincts 
and bring them under controls of the 
ego, and this by carefully timed in- 
terpretation adapted to the child’s 
personality structure. 

An interesting point is the author’s 
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statement that the findings of ego 
psychology are neglected in the child 
guidance movement. Be this as it may, 
we can wonder about the many 
children who have been really helped 
in the guidance clinics. Is it not that 
in some cases the child’s ego is suffi- 
ciently strong to handle, alone, in- 
stinctual material made conscious 
through casework techniques, and this 
without connections and interpreta- 
tions being made? There is also the 
not-to-be-forgotten value of the case- 
worker’s personality and of the 
dynamics of the relationship in giving 
support to the client’s ego. This 
nevertheless does not eliminate the 
need for interpretation in a great 
number of cases. 

If, with the author, we believe that 
caseworkers . . . “need to know every- 
thing one can eae today about the 
deepest sources of disease and health 
in the mental life of childhood” we 
are presenting our schools of social 
work with a difficult challenge. 
There is, for instance, the problem 
of time in casework training pro- 
grams, but even more, that of the 
delicate task of selecting and de- 
veloping well integrated caseworkers. 
Knowledge of dynamic psychology is 
safe only if it is thorough and in the 
possession of caseworkers who have 
learned  self- -understanding and ac- 
quired emotional maturity. 

Reading this book, we may accept 
or not the author’s theory of per- 
sonality structure; we may be con- 
cerned about limitation of function 
for caseworkers (in relation to psy- 
chiatry). Nevertheless, whatever our 
opinions, we cannot help doing some 
“deep thinking” —these articles are 
evidently the fruit of rich experience 
and professional sincerity. 

Juuierte MiILton 
Sainte-Justine Hospital, 
Montreal. 
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Practical Results and Financial 
Aspects of Adult Probation in 
Selected Countries. United Na- 
tions, New York (Toronto: Ryer- 
son Press) 1954. 112 pp. 


This document is complementary 
to the United Nations study on “Pro- 
bation and Related Measures” and is 
the result of the suggestion “that 
complementary studies might usefully 
be undertaken on experimental pro- 
jects in probation, on the methods 
employed and practical results of pro- 
bation and in the financial aspects of 
its organization.” 


The author uses the available statis- 
tics of the countries considered in an 
attempt to note the trends in the 
practice of probation and to suggest 
areas in which further study and ex- 
perimentation might safely and pro- 
fitably be extended. 

The introduction gives a concise 
outline of the recent rise of the prac- 
tice of adult probation in the 
countries selected for study, noting 
the differences in practices arising 
from the different legal and social 
backgrounds in which these practices 
developed. It notes that interest is 
shifting from a study of the legal 
forms of probation as an institution 
to the practical ways in which a pro- 
bation service performs its functions. 

While a system of probation must 
necessarily be designed to fit into the 
framework of the national system of 
law in which it develops, it is essen- 
tially a method of treatment. This 
involves a personal relationship be- 
tween the probationer and a super- 
vising individual and results in general 
human problems that know no fron- 
tiers. As such it warrants an exchange 
of ideas and experiences which may 
be helpful regardless of any dif- 
ference in the legal machinery that 
may exist in various countries. 
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Part One of the book consists of a 
survey of the practice and statistics 
of probation under 12 different legis- 
lations. An outline of the develop- 
ment of practices in each country is 
followed by statistical tables intro- 
duced to indicate the extent to which 
probation is used in different age 
groups, among male and female of- 
fenders, and in dealing with different 
types of offences. 

The percentage of success or failure 
is usually based on the number who 
successfully complete a term of pro- 
bation during a given year. The 
author notes that this method does not 
give an accurate picture of success 
or failure. 


It does not take into account the 
fact that individual terms of proba- 
tion vary in length and some of those 
completing probation in the year 
under consideration have been placed 
on probation during a_ different 
period. 

Nor does it give any indication of 
the number who have made a success- 
ful adjustment to the social system 
in which they live, which is the real 


object of treatment rather than 
merely avoiding violations of the 
legal system. The statistics indicate 


certain trends but cannot be used for 
accurate evaluation or comparison. 
Part Two deals with the conclu- 
sions drawn from the survey made 
in the selected countries. It notes the 
increased use made of probation as 
a method of treatment of offenders in 
every country considered. There is 
careful consideration of the factors 
that may have a bearing on the re- 
ported degree of success or failure: 
the method of selection of offenders 
liable to respond to treatment by 
probation; the degree of skill and 
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training of individual probation offi- 
cers; the fact that certain probationers 
may commit a fresh offence within 
the first few weeks and before pro- 
bationary treatment has a chance to 
be effective; the fact that some may 
successfully complete a period of 
probation ‘but later be re- -convicted; 
the standards of the social group in 
which the probationer lives, and the 
economic position of the probationer. 
The study indicates that the = 
cial burden on the community of ; 
person on probation i is much less i 
if he were in prison. This in itself is 
not justification for extension of pro- 
bation unless it can also be demon- 
strated that the effect of probation 
is to re-establish individuals as useful 
members of society. Rather, it sug- 
gests that where there is room for 
extension of probation — without 
greater risks of recidivism, the finan- 
cial burden on the community would 
be lightened rather than increased. A 
more important consideration is the 
fact that while on probation a person 
may regain his self-respect and make 
a contribution to the life of the com- 
munity, preventing his dependents 
from becoming a public charge. 


Georce |. Van Loon 


Probation Officer, 
Wellington County, Ontario. 


Our Backward Children, by Kar! F. 
Heiser. W. W. Norton, New 
York. (Toronto: George J. Mc- 
Leod) 1955. 240 pp. Price $4.50. 

I am not a psychiatrist, psycholo- 
gist, pediatrician, educator or social 
worker. | am not even the parent of 
a “Backward Child”. I think there is 
something for all the people I have 
mentioned in this book, and vet I, 
strictly a “layman”, truly believe that 
1 understood every word used and 


reference made in it. Certainly my 
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interest was held until I had read the 
last word of the last chapter. 


Factual, yet very readable, scien- 
tifically competent, yet completely 
understandable, it is an informative 


and comforting book, which I am 
sure will be read with benefit not 
only by parents, but by those who 
have a scientific interest in the sub- 
ject. 

I] think I liked best its obvious 
honesty, both of purpose and fact. 
With a broad and deep understand- 
ing of the variety and complexity of 
the problems involved, there is an 
earnest and imaginative seeking after 
solutions, a hopeful glimpse into a 
better future, but with no  glossing 
over of the painstaking research that 
must be a necessary prelude, and no 
minimizing of the long arduous road 
that leads to any appreciably lasting 
progress. 

A frank facing of the problems, a 
discussion of some of the types and 
causes of mental retardation, some 
facts about the much misunderstood 
“1.Q.”, the question of institutionali- 
zation, and the need for research— 
form the subject matter of some of 
the chapters. 

The last chapter, entitled “This 
Child is One of Us”, has some heart- 
warming and inspiring implications. 
With a sincerely sympathetic under- 
standing of the emotional problems of 
the parents, a deep and abiding com- 
passion for the “backward child” and 
with a confident conviction — that 
something can be done, Dr. Heiser 
points the way in which we can all 
play our part in bringing about the 
“dawning of a brighter day” 


E. P. HicGins 


Association for the Help of 
Retarded Children (Quebec) Inc. 
Montreal. 
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Delinquent Boys, by Albert K. 
Cohen. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill. (Toronto: Burns and Mac- 
Eachern), 1955. 202 pp. Price $4.50. 
According to Dr. Cohen, he has 

made a discovery that juvenile de- 

linquency is a subculture. 

“Delinquency is neither an inborn 
disposition nor something a child has 
contrived by himself; children learn 
to become delinquents by becoming 
members of groups in which delin- 
quents conduct is already established 
as the thing to do; a child need not 
have any twists or defects of intelli- 
gence in order to become a delin- 
quent. The delinquent subculture is 
non-utilitarian, malicious and nega- 
tivistic. It is our conclusion that 
juvenile delinquency and the delin- 
quent subculture are overwhelmingly 
concentrated in the male working- 
class sector of the juvenile popula- 
tion. 

Those interested in critical examin- 
ation of theories of delinquency will 
find careful study of Dr. Cohen’s 
analysis of existing knowledge and 
needed research very rewarding. 

His wisdom is commendable: 
“Progress in the control of juvenile 
delinquency, if at all discernible, has 
not been spectacular. We hope that in 
this volume we have cleared a way 
to fresh and constructive thinking 
about problems of delinquency con- 
trol. We are not prepared to issue 
pronouncements and we are not at 
all sure where the road might lead.” 

This reviewer has a few observa- 
tions: 


This book will appeal only to so- 
ciology students; the most interesting 
and thoughtful section of the book is 

“Growing up in a Class System—in 
a country where we prefer to think 
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that social classes do not exist’; the 
roots of the class struggle go very 
deep indeed and many writers in the 
field have already been aware of the 
pressure of class friction on the in- 
dividual and on society; the concept 
of juvenile delinquency as a subcul- 
ture might be more applicable to 
large American cities than to Cana- 
dian communities; even in a ‘one class 
society’ some young people would 
persist in slapping the world in the 
face for no other reason except their 
resentment against their lot. 


In the words of a recent editorial 
in Saturday Night, “As a species, 
human beings are still pretty young, 
and if they have nothing to believe 
in, no sense in being a very special 
part of creation, they become pro- 
blem children, biting their finger 
nails and even each other.” 


D. G. 


Adult Probation Branch 
Edmonton. 
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The Nursing of the Elderly Sick, 
by T. N. Rudd. Faber & Faber, 
London (Toronto: British Book 
Service) 1953. 105 pp. Price $2.00. 
As the subtitle suggests, this is a 

handbook that would be useful in 
the library of any ward caring for 
elderly patients. It deals in a very 
simple and practical way with physi- 
cal and mental hygiene to further the 
rehabilitation of the elderly patient 
and prevent the many distressing 
symptoms such as incontinence, bed 
sores, apathy, confusion and unruly 
behaviour which so frequently, and 
too often unnecessarily, accompany 
illness of the elderly. 

Although the patient may have 
these unfortunate symptoms, Dr. 
Rudd makes the point that their cause 
usually is found in the attitude of 
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those around him. The belief that old 
age is distasteful, that little can be 
done for these patients, with their 
consequent relegation to a_ hospital 
bed while life passes them by, is 
largely responsible for the patient’s 
degeneration. 


The value to the patient of good 
team work is made evident through- 
out the book as the sharing of 
specialized knowledge among mem- 
bers of the team is illustrated. If 
speech therapists are limited in num- 
ber, for example, their services can 
be stretched effectively if they teach 
nurses some of the techniques they 
can employ during the longer periods 
they spend with the patient. 

One contribution the English seem 
able to make to us in North America 
is how to make the best of limited 
resources by ingenuity and a refusal 

be daunted by limitations which 
cannot be changed. 

The book should be of interest to 
all members of the treatment team. 
For example, doctors would be in- 
terested in the “screening” or “com- 
prehensive diagnosis,” of all patients 
on admission. Not only are less ob- 
vious illnesses found (for the aged 
are prone to have several diseases at 
one time ), but a complete list is given 
of minor defects, the correction of 
which is important to bring about 
optimum social functioning and to 
prepare the patient for the earliest 
possible return home. 

The first chapter deals with the 
general approach to the care of the 
elderly and is successful in communi- 
cating a feeling that the aims are 
worthwhile and possible to attain. 
Reading it, one begins to believe that 
with good care the elderly sick can 
be helped to maintain, or return to, 
independence of mind and _ body 
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through the prevention of chronic 
illness, long hospitalization, and a 
lonely, emotionally-impoverished life. 

Succeeding chapters deal with 
measures to preserve function and 
maintain self-help. The special nutri- 
tional problems of the aged are con- 
sidered from a simple and practical 
point of view. 

Later chapters deal with the varia- 
tions of disease and surgery in the 
aged. Although the whole book is one 
on rehabilitation, two chapters are 
devoted to certain specific aspects of 
it. Rehabilitation of the hemiplegic 
and arthritic patient and methods in 
the re-learning of walking are given 
special attention. 

The last chapter deals with com- 
munity services necessary for the care 
of the aged in hospitals, hostels and 
at home. The home is considered the 
most desirable if the family can be 
given sufficient support and_ the 
patient adequately rehabilitated. 

The book is very limited in scope. 
It is meant to be used as a supplement 
to standard texts on nursing care and 
geriatrics, but it should be useful to 
nurses and others who care for the 
elderly patient. 

IsaBeEL Brack Mac eop 
Montreal. 


Street Corner Society, by William 
Foote Whyte. University of 
Toronto Press, Toronto, 1955. 366 
pp. Price $5.00. 

This is a new edition of a book 
originally published in 1943. The en- 
largement is mainly the addition of a 
79 page appendix. 

The book is a study of Cornerville, 
a slum district in Eastern City, during 
the depression years 1936-1939. The 
older residents are Italian immigrants, 
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the younger people are their Ameri- 
can-born children. 


A street-corner gang and a better- 
educated group are studied with a 
view to observing the inter-personal 
relationships and ascertaining the basis 
on which group status is determined. 
Also studied are the inter-group 
dynamics and the relationship of the 
groups to the community’s political 
and racketeering organization. 


The appendix tells the story be- 
hind the Street Corner Society. A 
brief personal history of the author, 
why Cornerville was selected, the 
planning of the study, and the abor- 
tive first approaches to the com- 
munity all make interesting reading. 
In the study itself, the author is seen 
only in his gang role. The appendix 
shows his efforts to gain acceptance 
by the gang and his efforts to fill the 
role assigned to him. 


Both the study and the appendix 
consider the role of Centreville’s 
Settlement House with respect to the 
corner gangs. The author feels that 
a settlement house can reach a broader 
range of groups than is commonly 
supposed—even the corner-boys can 
make constructive use of its facilities 
without disturbing other groups. In 
Cornerville it was the gangs’ own 
leaders who brought the gangs to the 
Settlement House and who produced 
programs to meet their needs. 


Social work’s search for recogni- 
tion as a profession has brought a 
demand for higher educational 
standards. The author states that in- 
stitutions which do not measure up 
are “those which persist in hiring 
people who do not have their social 
work M.A.’s”. Summer camps are 
evaluated on the proportion of coun- 
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sellors who are college boys. Because 
of these trends, and despite the ex- 
perimental successes cited, Mr. Whyte 
sees little future for untrained 
leaders in settlement house activities. 


W. F. McCase 


John Howard Society 
St. John’s. 


Expanding Horizons in Medical 
Social Work, edited by Dora 
Goldstine. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. (Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press) 1955. 275 
pp- Price $5.00. 

This book serves as a very good 
complement to the previous one 
edited by the same author, entitled 
Readings in the Theory and Practice 
of Medical Social Work. As such its 
main focus is not upon theory and 
practice but mainly on the new areas 
in which medical social workers are 
being involved, which include educa- 
tion of other workers. 

There are over twenty articles by 
leaders in the field in the United 
States and they are well chosen. The 
word “horizons” in the title is some- 
what misplaced, as all the articles are 
five to fifteen years old, and inroads 
into the areas of social work men- 
tioned have already become more 
generally a part of the Canadian and 
American scene. This does not de- 
tract from the value of the presenta- 
tion as we have a long way to go yet 
in all these endeavours, and the 
soundness and clarity of purpose ex- 
pressed by all the authors is a good 
guide to any administrator in a newly 
developing program. Students, par- 
ticularly, will benefit from reading 
about the initial stages of many of 
these new developments. 
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One of the outstanding features of 
the whole volume, where it deals 
with the working together with other 
departments and disciplines, is the 
cooperation which is implied and 
which is so healthy. The team ap- 
proach to problems that beset the 
health field augurs well for the 
future. 

Canadian readers, who generally 
are prone to look at social work in 
a more generic way than some of 
their American cousins, should read 
very closely the articles which deal 
with the development of the specialty 
of medical social work in other 
social service departments. 


K. R. WEAVER 


Social Service Department 
Vancouver General Hospital. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Study of the Needs of Older and 
Chronically Ill Persons in the 
City of Ottawa, by Marjorie Brad- 
ford. The Council of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Ottawa, Ottawa, 
1955. 87 pp. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Miss Marjorie Brad- 
ford, 458 Slater Street, Ottawa. 


Directory of Member Agencies, 
Family Service Association of 
America. Compiled by Informa- 
tion Service, Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, 192 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16, 1956. 77 pp. 
Price $1.50. Directory contains the 
official list of the public and pri- 
vate service agencies in the United 
States and Canada that are members 
or pre-member affiliates of the 
FSAA. 

Automation: Part 1; Automation: 
Part 2. Two issues of Labour Re- 
search (October-November-Decem- 
ber, 1955, and January-February- 
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PROTESTANT WELFARE 
BUREAU 


CHARLOTTETOWN 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


requires 


Experienced caseworker for 


newly organized Welfare 
Bureau. Please set forth details 
of qualifications, experience and 


salary expected. 


Apply to: 


F. A. Large, Q.C. 
P.O. Box 442 
CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I. 





March, 1956), monthly — bulletin 
published by the Research Depart- 
ment, Canadian Congress of La- 
bour, 100 Argyle Avenue, Ottawa. 
Price 15 cents each for single copies, 
10 cents a copy for orders of ten 
or more. These bulletins explain 
what automation is, and discuss its 
probable social effects. 


Assistance to Single Unemployed 
Men. December 1954 to July 1955; 
an examination and statistical evalu- 
ation of 2446 applications by single 
men for unemployment assistance, 
by Murray C. Colcleugh. City of 
Vancouver Social Service Depart- 
ment, Vancouver, 1955. 40 pp- 
Copies available on request from 
the Social Service Department, 
City of Vancouver, 1530 West 8th 
Avenue, Vancouver 9, B.C. 
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TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DIRECTORY OF CANADIAN WELFARE SERVICES, 
1956 


This revised and enlarged edition (bilingual) provides a list of 
organizations in Canada, in or related to the welfare field, with 
the exception of correctional services which are published in a 
separate list by the Canadian Welfare Council. 


A Quarterly Supplement of Changes will be 
issued without additional charge 


Mimeographed .. Sturdy-Grain cardboard covers . . spiral binding 
Price $2.25 


THE ONLY PUBLISHED SOURCE OF THIS MATERIAL 


Advance orders now being taken 


HEALTH INSURANCE—WHAT ARE THE ISSUES? 


A timely discussion of a current issue, planned to help clarify 
public thinking on this important and immediate problem. 
Approved by representatives of diverse interests as an objective 
statement of differing views. A guide for discussion purposes 
is included. 


Printed . . . about 50 pages 
Price $1.00 


AVAILABLE IN APRIL 





Discounts 
12 to 24 copies ....... 10°% 
25 or more copies ..... 20% 


Publications Section 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario 








Effective HOU! 
NEW ADDRESS 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
is now at its new offices 


55 PARKDALE AVENUE 
OTTAWA 3 


Telephone PArkway 8-1865 


Former address: 245 Cooper Street, Ottawa 


Come to the 


ANNUAL MEETING 
CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
June 19, 1956 


University of Alberta, Edmonton 


In conjunction with the Canadian Conference on Social Work 
June 18 to 22, 1956 
For information write to: 
Administrative Officer 
CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3 














